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Shakespearean 


Quadricentennial Festival 


Friday, December 13, 1963 
Recital-lecture: Music in Shakespeare's Time 
Suzanne Bloch, lutenist 


Warner Concert Hall 


Monday, December 16, 1963 
Romeo and Juliet 

A 1954 motion picture 

Hall Auditorium 


Sunday, January 19, 1964 
Henry V 

A 1944 motion picture 
Hall Auditorium 


Monday, February 10, through 
Monday, February 24 


Exhibition: Eighteenth Century Engravings 
of Shakespeare’s Plays 


Allen Art Museum 


Thursday, February 13, and 
Friday, February 14 


Symposium on King Lear: Problems in 
Acting, Scholarship, Interpretation, 
Criticism, and Directing 

Mr. Morris Carnovsky 


Professor Alan Downer, Princeton 


Mr. Allen Fletcher, American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre 

Moderator: Professor Charles Prouty, 
Yale University 

Wilder Hall 


Monday, February 24 

Humanities Lecture 

Shakespeare in Opera: Verdi's Otello 
and Falstaff 

Professor Charles Teske 

Professor Richard Murphy 

Warner Hall 


Wednesday, February 26, through 
Saturday, February 29 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice 
Shylock: Mr. Morris Carnovsky 
Antonio: Professor Jerome Landfield 
Tubal: Professor Vinio Rossi 


Duke of Venice: Professor Thomas 
Whitaker, °49 


Portia: Ann Gundersheimer, °66 

Nerissa: Jason Walker, °64 

Jessica: Dena Stein, °67 

Bassanio: Christopher Parker, °65 
Gratiano: Ralph Pochoda, °65 

Lorenzo: Robert Gardner, °66 

Launcelot Gobbo: Craig Packard, °65 
Production by The Oberlin Dramatic Assn. 
Directed by Professor Jerome Landfield 


Music composed by Professor Alden 
Ashforth, °58 


Hall Auditorium 


Wednesday, March 4, through 
*Saturday, March 7 


Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice 
Repeat performance 
Hall Auditorium 


* Return to Oberlin Day 
Sponsored by the Alumni Association 


Hall Auditorium 


Thursday, March 12, through 
Saturday, March 14 


Hamlet 
A 1948 motion picture 
Apollo Theatre 


Friday, April 10, through 
Thursday, April 30 


Exhibition: The Century of Shakespeare 
Allen Art Museum 


Thursday, April 16 

College Assembly 

Professor Alfred Harbage, Harvard 
Finney Chapel 


Friday, April 17 

A Program of Shakespeare-related Music 
The Conservatory Opera Laboratory 
Director: Professor Daniel Harris 


The Conservatory Orchestra with 
guest soloists 


Conductor: Professor Franz Bibo 
Finney Chapel 


Friday, May 15 

A Program of Shakespeare-related Music 
The Conservatory Orchestra 

Conductor: Professor Franz Bibo 


Finney Chapel 


The Oberlin College Shakespeare Quadricentennial Festival has been made possible 
by the Beatty B. and Amy F. Williams Lectureship Fund and the cooperation of the 
Conservatory of Music, the Department of English, the Dramatic Association, and 


the Allen Art Museum. 
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Ay 2oNvon edition of 
Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of 
Venice, 1600. 
This famous comedy will be presented 
in Oberlin during February and March, 
with Morris Carnovsky, one of the 
foremost Shakespearean actors in 
America, in the role of Shylock. Mr. 
Carnovsky will also direct the per- 
formance, aided by Jerome Landfield, 
assistant professor of speech, and 
Donald Finn, theatre technician. The 
production will be the highlight of the 
Shakespearean Quadricentennial Festt- 
val on campus. For a further account 
of the Festival and a history of the 
performance of Shakespearean drama 
in Oberlin through the years, see the 
program of events on page two and 
the story by Warren Taylor, professor 
of English, on page four. 


IT MAY COME as a surprise to many 
that practice in speech was in the cur- 
riculum of the College from the begin- 
ning. Paul H. Boase, chairman of the 
department of speech, along with other 
members of the department, recounts 
the history of speech in Oberlin and 
what is now taking place as Oberlin 
changes with the newest trends and 
developments. See page 10. 


EVERY FOUR YEARS the student body 
stages a Mock Convention, a tradition 
that started back in 1860. For a look 
at what’s happening this year as the 
College prepares for the 1964 Mock 
Republican Convention see the story 
by student public relations chairman, 
Craig Liske, 66, on page 16. 


SWIMMING COACH Ralph E. Bibler, 
who came to Oberlin in 1948, discusses 
what’s happened to the records since 
then and why we can look forward 
to a continuing improvement in the 
achievement of swimmers. See page 18. 
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Morris Carnovsky as Shylock. 


Shakespeare at Oberlin 


By WARREN TAYLOR 
Professor of English 


=| HIS YEAR, 1964, Oberlin College, along with 
i many others throughout the English-speaking 
$27 world, will honor William Shakespeare on 

! the four-hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
~ During this century, his plays have become 
prominent in the cultural life of the community, both for 
study in classes and for performance on the st 
contrast, they had no such place in the Oberlin of a 
century ago. 


age. In 


Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Shakespeare was far better known in the American theatre 
than in American colleges and universities, where training 
for the Christian ministry had not included the study of 
secular literature in English and the theatre was generally 
held in contempt. Travelling companies, strolling players, 
performed Shakespeare throughout the nation, in theatres 
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in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, in tent theatres in 
San Francisco following the Gold Rush, and in showboats 
on the Mississippi. In the Midwest alone in the 1940's, 
Louis Marder reports in His Exits and His Entrances: The 
Story of Shakespeare's Reputation, 1963, Shakespeare was 
performed on the stage 321 times. 


Oberlin College, of course, had no stage during the nine- 
teenth century; and it had only improvised stages from the 
early 1900's until the opening of Hall Auditorium in 1953. 
And its chief interests in the middle of the nineteenth 
century were far from Shakespeare. In 1840, two members 
of the faculty were threatened with dismissal for attending 
a theatre in Columbus. In 1864, students were forbidden 
to read Shakespeare in mixed groups, a ban evaded and 
later lifted. (Robert Fletcher, A History of Oberlin Col- 
lepe, 311%312)) 
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A battle over the books to be studied at Oberlin reached 
from the 1830's to the 1860's. Shipherd, Henry Cowles, 
and Morgan, following Beriah Green at the Oneida Insti- 
tute, substituted “Hebrew and sacred classics for the more 
objectionable pagan authors.” Some of the students from 
Oneida publicly burned copies of “heathen texts” in Latin. 
Although the early Oberlin curriculum never entirely 
excluded Latin, it included Grotius’ De Veritate Religionis 
Christianae rather than Plautus, Seneca, Livy, and Horace. 
In the early curriculum, the study of the Hebraic and 
Greek Scriptures, the English Bible, and the poems of 
William Cowper and John Milton were prominent. Op- 
posed to this plan, Professor John Cowles defended the 
profane classics from antiquity. He was at a loss, Robert 
Fletcher wrote (p. 371), “to see how Milton’s poems could 
possibly be of use in so advanced a class as the third year 
of college. Nothing could ever be made, said he, of a 
course in English Poetry!” As Fletcher also notes, the 
poems of Cowper were dropped in 1843, Grotius, in 1846, 
Hebrew, in 1858. By the 1860’s Livy, Homer, and Horace 
were in the curriculum, as in other colleges. 


Shakespeare's plays, as such, were not added to the cur- 
riculum until the 1890's. The novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper (d. 1851) and William Gilmore Sims (d. 1870) 
abounded in adaptations made from Shakespeare, but the 
Oberlin reformers of the time were as strongly opposed to 
the reading of novels as they were to attending theatrical 
performances. In an entry in his Journal in 1864, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson expressed regret that no course in Shake- 
speare was offered cither at Oxford or Harvard. James 
Russell Lowell made lecturing on Shakespeare respectable 
at Harvard in the 1860’s. In The Reading of Shakespeare 
in American Schools and Colleges, Henry W. Simon says 
that Francis James Child (d. 1896) first made a permanent 
place for the study of Shakespeare in American colleges. 


Across the century, Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres and McGuffey’s readers had, without 
too overt an acknowledgment of their sources from popular 
fear of the stage as indecent and immoral, assimilated 
quotations from Shakespeare’s plays into oratorical models 
to move people to virtue and morality. Rhetoric, training 
for public speaking, had been in the Oberlin curriculum 
from the beginning. By 1875, after a course in the Analysis 
of English Classics during the third year, it was conjoined 
in the fourth year with English Literature and Mental 
Philosophy. In 1887-8, Professor John M. Ellis, Professor 
of Mental Philosophy and Rhetoric, taught the course, 
Analysis of English Classics: Shapespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge. Professor James Monroe, Professor 
of Political Science and Modern History, taught the same 
course the next year, 1888-89. 


Lamenting the prosaic tendencies of Oberlin writers and 
more particularly their failure to match students at Brown 
in the writing of poetry, the author of an editorial in 
The Oberlin Review, May 6, 1890, noted 


the lack in the English department of such instruction, and 
scholarly study of the best English, as should develop the 
poetic springs of the student. This is to be remedied, and that 
soon, we rejoice to say. The present status of the English 
department gives promise that in the future the poetic efforts 
of Oberlin students of first quality shall be no less numerous 
or less available than those of Brown or any other university 
or college whatsoever. 


The first professor of English at Oberlin College, Wil- 
liam Isaac Thomas, had joined the faculty in 1889. After 
first continuing the study of Shakespeare in combination 
with other writers (his choice, Spenser and Milton), he 
offered, in 1891-2, the first full year’s course given entirely 
to the study of Shakespeare’s plays. In 1893-4, James 
Watt Rain, tutor, shared the course. It was later taught 
during that decade by Professor Wilfred Wesley Cressy, 


Re Se 
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The Merchant of Venice, March 17, 1908, performed by the Ben Greet Players 
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Senior Class play on campus, June 


and at the turn of the century, by Professor Charles H. A. 
Wager and Miss Alice Hanson Luce, Dean of the Women’s 
Department. 


The impact of Shakespeare on students quickly appears. 
Mr. Fred B. Mason, °90, published in The Oberlin Review, 
May 6, 1890, an essay: “Iago, the Villain.” The com- 
mencement essay of Miss Eloise Steele, “90, was “Hamlet, 
III. 4.° Miss Charlotte Partridge, °97, read a paper on 
“The Women of Shakespeare” at the November 25, 1895, 
meeting of the Aelioian Society. A mock newspaper, The 
Lookout, in the 1906 yearbook reported an imaginary per- 
formance of an all-Shakespeare play by the Oberlin Faculty 
Stock Company, with President King in the role of 
Henry V and Professor Wager, Coriolanus. 


For the past half-century at Oberlin, the presence of 
Shakespeare in the classroom and on the stage has been 
as prominent as the absence of Shakespeare until the 1890's. 
And yet the end sought in education at Oberlin has not 
changed. In contrast to the popularity of crisis theology, 
ecumenical movements, and depersonalized manipulations 
of corporate masses in our own time, the non-conformist 
founders of Oberlin, out of their theological radicalism, 
created the Oberlin “heresy”: the belief in the ability of 
human beings as individual persons, through the scrutiny 
of consciousness and the emancipation of will, intelligence, 
and sensibility, to attain ethical responsibility both in their 
sense of themselves and of others and in what they did. 
In that attainment, they saved their own souls. As Fletcher 
Pub i (pp. 251-2): the religious and social objects 
were inseparable in the fully developed Oberlin philosophy 
in which piety expressed itself in benevolence.” 
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22, 1908: Taming of the Shrew. 


This same centering of life in the quest for responsibility 
and wisdom in individual persons remains the end of liberal 
education at Oberlin today. Only the means in pursuit of 
it have been increased. President King noted change in 


his Commencement Address of 1911: 


King Lear, April 5-10, 1948, left to right: Therese Henkle Court- 
ney, ‘48, (Regan); Ellen Dorn Warburton, *50, (Goneril): Elinor 
Josephson Basescu, 48, (Cordelia). 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream, November 16-19, 1949, with Jeanne Wishart Jeandheur 
°§2, as Titania, left. In the April 24-27, 1942, production, William Hamilton, °44, played 
Bottom; fairies were played by Esther MacNeill Friend, °43, Janet Wilson Owens, °44, 


Claire Wittler Eckels, °43, Joy Wilmot, and Nell Cox. 


We cannot truly follow the fathers by saying what the fathers 
said, nor doing what the fathers did, but only by evincing a 
like spirit, by striving to meet as open-mindedly, as earnestly, 
as loyally, and as fearlessly as they met the problems of their 
time, those of our own... . The lesson of Oberlin’s history, 
thus, is nowhere servile imitation; but truth to one’s self, 
loyalty to conviction, the earnest pursuit of truth, and the 
obligation of growth. 


To the founders, the principal means towards the spir- 
itual progress of students was an introspective and intuitive 
subjectivism shaped by theistic orientations in prayers, 
sermons, and scriptures. But personal achievement also 
mattered. Father Keep advised that students “show their 
attainments by their works rather than by their declaration.” 
To the means stressed in the earlier Oberlin, the later 
Oberlin has added other means towards wisdom and per- 
sonal achievement: the broadening of cultural perspectives 
and the sense of values and enrichment of individual sensi- 
bility and taste which may come from the serious study 
and experience of the arts. In short, in the life of the 
individual person, to the models, intuition, conscience, 
commitment, and will stressed in the early Oberlin the 
later Oberlin has added the importance of detachment, 
speculative, philosophical understanding, and art. 


Oberlin has always sought to comprehend and realize 
the primacy and the wholeness of individual human _per- 


sonalities. 


The drama of life itself is nowhere more immediate and 
vivid than in the arts. The reaches of human personality 
have been no more quickly perceived and pointedly por 


trayed than by Shakespeare. The attention several genera 
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tions of Oberlin students have shown his writings has been 
proper; its worth incalculable. Contrary to Professor John 
Cowles’s opinion, much has been made of the study of 
English poetry — Shakespeare’s as well as Cowper's and 
Milton’s. 


The first travelling company to stage plays by Shake- 
speare, the Ben Greet Players, the Athletic Association 
brought to Oberlin on June 14, 1905, to perform As You 
Like It and A Midsummer Night's Dream. The company 
included three young actors, later to become well known, 
each in his way: Sybil Thorndike, Fritz Leiber, and Sydney 
Greenstreet. Commenting on the occasion, one student 
reported: “Our shifting academic world of sport and study 
has touched the abiding world of art and is the richer and 
more significant for the contact.” For the next decade the 
same company returned, often semi-annually, to present 
Shakespeare. The dramatic critic for the Hi-O-Hi found 
Greet’s Shylock “interesting and consistent but decidedly 
unimpressive” in the company’s performance of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, March 17, 1908, in Warner Concert Hall. 
Another company, the Coburn Players, presented Twelfth 
Night on November 23, 1909. 


The performance of one of Shakespeare’s plays by 
members of the senior class began as a tradition in 1907, 
Much Ado About Nothing, in 1908, The Taming of the 
Shrew, in 1909, The Merchant of Venice. The tradition 
held sporadically for a quarter of a century, often with 
the aid of The Oberlin Dramatic Association, founded in 
1913. Across the past half century, Shakespeare has been 
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well represented on the Oberlin stage, largely under the 
directorship of J. Stanton McLaughlin, °21, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English. The plays presented have been: As You 
Like It, nine separate productions; The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, three; Macbeth, two; A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
four; Much Ado About Nothing, three; The Tempest, 
four; Twelfth Night, six; The Taming of the Shrew, 


three; Romeo and Juliet, two; and one each: Comedy of 


Errors, Hamlet, Lear, Love’s Labour's Lost, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Othello, Richard II, The Winter's 
Tale. 


This academic year, 1963-4, a Shakespeare Quadri- 
centennial Festival is being made possible by the Beatty B. 
(1899) and Amy F. Williams Lectureship Fund and the 


also having several distinguished filmings of Shakespeare’s 
plays shown during the year. 


The Oberlin Dramatic Association will present, as the 
Festival play, The Merchant of Venice, February 26-29 
and March 4-7. The distinguished American actor, Morris 
Carnovsky, will take the leading role of Shylock in a cast 
which will include both faculty members and students. 
Professor Jerome B. Landfield, director of the production, 
will play Antonio; Professor Vinio Rossi, Tubal; and 
Professor Thomas R. Whitaker, °49, the Duke of Venice. 
Ann Gundersheimer, °66, will appear as Portia; Jason 
Walker, 64, Nerissa; and Dena Stein, ’67, Jessica. Among 
the men students in the production are Christopher Parker, 
65, Bassanio; Ralph Pochoda, °65, Launcelot Gobbo. Music 


Richard II, May 16-19, 1951 was double cast. Alternating perfomers were Harry Ritchie, left, and Romulus Linney, center, as Richard II. 


cooperation of The Conservatory of Music, The Oberlin 
Dramatic Association, The Department of English, and 
the Art Museum. 


The Festival opened on December 13 with a lecture- 
recital, Music in Shakespeare’s Time, by Suzanne Bloch, 
lutenist. It will close on Friday, May 15, with a program 
of Shakespeare-related music presented by the Oberlin 
Orchestra under the direction of Professor Franz Bibo. 


Professor Alfred Harbage, Harvard University, will give 
an Assembly talk on Shakespeare, Thursday, April 16. On 
Friday, April 17, the Conservatory Opera Laboratory, the 
Conservatory Orchestra and guest soloists, will present a 
program of Shakespeare-related music in Finney Chapel. On 
February 13 and 14, a panel compesed of Professors Charles 
Tyler Prouty, Yale, and Alan Downer, Princeton, Mr. 
Morris Carnovsky, and Mr. Allen Fletcher, Director, 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Stratford, Con- 
necticut, will present a Symposium on King Lear: Problems 
in Interpretation, Staging, and Scholarship, under the aus- 
pices of The Department of English. The Department is 
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for the production will be composed by Professor Alden B. 
Ashforth, °58. 


Mr. Carnovsky has a long record of appearance in Group 
Theatre, Theatre Guild, and Broadway productions; and 
in the five past years has appeared in eleven plays at the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Stratford, Con- 
necticut. His portrayal of King Lear last summer received 
highest praise. The Oberlin production of The Merchant of 
Venice will be shaped by Mr. Carnovsky’s interpretation. 
As was the case last year when students in the Conservatory 
performed under the direction of Igor Stravinsky, the 
college community will again see students working closely 
with a person of great professional distinction. Mr. Car- 
novsky is being increasingly regarded as America’s fore- 
most Shakespearean actor. 


During the nineteenth century, Shakespeare mattered 
very little at Oberlin. To the lovers of great drama and 
great theatre in the Oberlin community, especially students, 
it may be comforting that in the twentieth, his achievement 
will not have gone unnoted. ASD 
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Hamlet, May 23-26, 1945, with Margaret Calvin Olesen, °46, (Gertrude); Elinor Josephson Basescu, °48, (Ophelia); 
I 


Thomas Hill, 50, (Claudius). Tom is now an established actor with the Cleveland Playhouse. 
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Taming of the Shrew, May 18-21, 1949, with Ellen Dorn Warbur- 
ton, 50, as Katherina; Jon Swan, °50, as Petruchio, 
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r’s Tale, February 7, 1945. The trial scene William Kennick, "45, (King Leontes) 
hears pleas of Beth Hi rtzletr Shafer, "A5 (Queen He rmione), 
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Continuing our series on what’s 
new in the various intellectual 


disciplines of the liberal arts 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN 


By PROFESSOR PAUL H. BoasE, Chairman 
JEROME B. LANDFIELD, RUTH B. LEwis, RONALD WILLIAMS 


Looking over plans for the 1964 Summer Theatre are, left to right, 
Jerome Landfield, Ronald Williams, Donald Finn, and Paul Boase. 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 
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)] OST PEOPLE TODAY spend seven out of every 
ten minutes of an average day attempting to 
communicate through speaking, writing, or 
reading. Conservative estimates likewise 
indicate that 75 per cent of their communi- 
cation experiences occur on the oral level — in speaking 
or listening. Hopefully, man is gradually learning to settle 
disputes through forensics rather than through force, but 
breakdowns in communication still exact a frightful toll in 
all walks of life. Students preparing for careers in science, 
business, a profession, or in governmental service must 
learn to speak and listen intelligently and responsibly. As 
persuaders and as the objects of persuasion, they will 
inhabit a wide variety of different worlds — personal, 
social, religious, economic, national, and international. In 
each one, they will find themselves under the dominion 
of an inexorable law which says, in effect, “persuade or 
perish.” 


History of Speech Training at Oberlin 


From the beginning Oberlin recognized the power of 
the spoken word. It is not surprising, therefore, that speech 
training should enjoy a rich heritage in the work of such 
men as James Monroe, 1846, professor of rhetoric and 
belles-lettres from 1849 to 1862, and William Benton 
Chamberlain, °75, one of the nineteenth-century pioneers 
in speech education. Through his books and _ teaching 
Chamberlain helped to reestablish the classical foundations 
of rhetoric and the emphasis on content, organization, and 
style as well as the delivery of speeches. Many alumni will 
remember Professors J. Jeffery Auer and Robert G. Gun- 
derson, presently chairman and professor, respectively, in 
the department of speech and theatre at Indiana University. 
Under their leadership the opportunities for speech train- 
ing at Oberlin were greatly enlarged. A speech major was 
established in 1952 for those students wanting to teach 
speech, pursue graduate study, or enter professions directly 
associated with public address, theatre arts, or speech 
therapy. 

One of the important tasks of the department of speech 
is the offering of speech training to students majoring in 
other disciplines. Through its courses in public address 
(public speaking, argumentation and debate, persuasion, 
and rhetorical theory and criticism), drama (oral interpre- 
tation, theatre history, and theatre arts), and speech therapy 
(beginning and advanced pathology, and phonetics), the 
department of speech strives to help students develop and 
refine the speech skills; namely, the appropriate and effec- 
tive use of voice, bodily action, language, and thought. In 
the extracurricular sphere the Forensic Union and the 
Oberlin Dramatic Association supplement, and for some 
serve as the major training area in, public address and 
dramatic art. Students whose area of concentration is in 
the social or natural sciences or in the humanities find 
new opportunities to grapple with current social, economic, 
and political issues or to express themselves aesthetically 
through the oral interpretation of great literature and the 
staging of dramatic masterpieces. 


The Speech Major 


With the inauguration of the speech major, students 
with a special interest in public address, oral interpreta- 
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tion, dramatic art, or speech pathology have prepared 
themselves for careers in teaching, for graduate study, and 
professional work. Of the majors who have graduated in 
the past ten years, three have successfully completed the 
Ph.D., and two others, Patricia Stump, °59, and Ned 
Shearer, °59, are nearing the completion of their graduate 
studies. The doctoral dissertations give some indication of 
the scope of graduate training in speech. Patton Lockwood, 
"53, who received his Master’s Degree from the University 
of Virginia and his Ph.D. from Michigan State, wrote his 
dissertation on “The Plays of William Inge, 1948-1960.” 
Richard Hoops, “54, completed both the Master’s and 
Doctor’s work at the University of Illinois. His thesis was 
entitled: “A Factorial Study of Bone Conduction 
Thresholds.” Margaret Manzer Tebbe, 56, completed her 
doctoral dissertation at Indiana University last year on 
the “Contributions of William James to Speech and 
Theatre.” 

Sixteen majors have completed Master’s Degrees. Eight- 
een were awarded scholarships or teaching assistantships. 
Five received fellowship grants of $2,400 per year from 
the Office of Health, Education, and Welfare for graduate 
study in speech pathology. Several recent graduates are 
certified to teach speech in the secondary schools, and Dale 
Huffington, °58, is presently teaching in the Mt. Pleasant 
High School in Wilmington, Delaware. 


Public Address and Forensics 


Primary responsibility for the courses in public address 
and for the supervision of the extracurricular activities in 
debate and dicussion fall to Professors Ruth B. Lewis and 
Paul H. Boase. Miss Lewis came to Oberlin as the Director 
of Forensics in 1962, replacing Professor Charley A. 
Leistner, who had held this position for ten years. Mr. 
Leistner is currently the Director of the National Office 
of the Committee on Discussion and Debate of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association and a professor of 
speech at the University of Oregon. Miss Lewis is a 
graduate of Wittenberg and received the Ph.D. from 
Ohio State University. In addition to teaching courses in 
argumentation and debate, persuasion, discussion, speech 
education, and public speaking, she supervises the program 
of the Forensic Union. Mr. Boase, the departmental chair- 
man, who received his Ph.D. from Wisconsin, serves as 
adviser to the speech majors and assists with the extra- 
curricular program. He teaches the courses in rhetorical 
theory and criticism, public speaking, phonetics, and two 
courses in homiletics for the Graduate School of Theology. 


The Forensic Union 


Formal debate is nearly as old as education itself, reach- 
ing back at least to Protagoras of Abdera, who reputedly 
introduced this method of learning to his students nearly 
2,500 years ago. Although the form undergoes constant 
change, it still remains a basic teaching tool and an exciting 
kind of intercollegiate competition. Debating at Oberlin 
reaches back to the founding of the institution, when the 
Lane Rebels, on one condition, willingly abandoned the 
comforts of the Queen City for a frugal existence on the 
Black Swamp. They demanded complete freedom of speech 
and the right to discuss and debate -all reform issues. 

Soon after the founding of the college, student forensic 


1] 


activity began in the old literary societies. Oberlin engaged 
in one of the first intercollegiate debates in 1897, losing 
to Western Reserve University after defending the nega- 
tive side of the proposition: “Resolved, that trusts or com- 
binations which tend to monopolize any industry should 
be prohibited by law.” In 1927, the year after the last of 
the men’s literary societies expired, the Forensic Union 
was born and flourished under the direction of Professor 
William E. Utterback, who retired last year from his 
position as professor of speech at the Ohio State University. 


During the early years, forensic competition was limited 
to a few debates with neighboring colleges. Now, debaters 
from twenty to forty schools scattered across the nation 
meet at a central location for one or two days, engaging in 
hundreds of debates, each team facing four to six oppon- 
ents. Last year, for example, the forty-five members of 
the Forensic Union enjoyed one hundred such contests. 


In an allied area of activity, the Public Discussion Pro- 
gram, the more experienced members take questions of 
current interest to social, civic, religious, and educational 
groups throughout Ohio. Since its inception in 1927, 
members of the Forensic Union have appeared before 1,158 
organizations. During the 1962-63 season they conducted 
forums and symposia for thirty groups. This year members 
of the Forensic Union are discussing such topics as the 
“Mock Convention Special,” “Can Our Schools Meet the 
Russian Challenge?” “Promoting Racial Understanding,” 
“Is Your Health the Nation’s Business?” “Can the UN 
Maintain Peace?” “How Can America Win Friends 
Abroad?” and “World Report.” By writing to Professor 
Boase, individuals can arrange programs for their organiza- 
tions. Last year, in an effort to broaden the appeal of the 
Forensic Union, an individual events area, including com- 
petition in original oratory and oral interpretation, was 
added to the program. 


The Class of 1915 and the Grove Patterson Contests 


A distinctive and significant feature of the Depart- 
mental program are the prize contests sponsored by the 
Forensic Union, but open to all Oberlin undergraduates. 
A member of the Class of 1915 who prefers to remain 
anonymous has endowed a discussion contest, held during 
the first semester, and a debate, during the second. These 
two contests always attract a large number of participants 
and observers. The topic used this fall in the Public Dis- 
cussion Contest was: “What should be done to minimize 
racial friction in the United States?” A senior honors 
student in economics, Richard Lempert, °64, won first 
place and an award of $50.00. 


In the spring we will once again hold the Grove Patter- 
son Public Speaking Contest. All students are eligible to 
submit manuscript speeches, from which six finalists are 
selected. A few years ago the members of Grove Patter- 
son’s class of 1905, under the leadership of Mr. D. Clifford 
Jones, °05, endowed this contest in honor of their dis- 
tinguished classmate. The winner, in addition to receiving 
$50.00, regularly represents Oberlin in the Civic League 
Oratorical Contest. Frank Masi, °64, a senior speech major 
in the Honors Program, was last year’s winner. Johnnetta 
Betsch, °57, and Betty Boyd, ’60, won first place in both 
contests as undergraduates. 
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Theatre 


Professor Jerome B. Landfield carries the major responsi- 
bility for the courses and part of the extracurricular pro- 
gram in theatre. Mr. Landfield received his undergraduate 
training at UCLA, his Master’s Degree at Stanford, and 
the Ph.D. from the University of Missouri. He teaches 
our courses in theatre history, interpretation, history of 
public address, and theatre arts. 


Present developments in the theatre, with the possible 
exception of Broadway, are encouraging and significant. 
We see, for the first time in generations, the appearance 
of groups of trained, talented, professional theatre people 
in many parts of the country. Aided by foundation sup- 
port, individual artists (such as playwrights and directors) 
join resident companies which frequently work in conjunc- 
tion with a university, thus combining high standards of 
performance with the high purpose of non-Broadway or 
educational theatre. Citizens of Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Ann Arbor, San Francisco, Seattle, and Cleve- 
land, for instance, support their own resident companies, 
which are doing live theatre of high quality. Such groups 
are able to experiment, to do worthy plays which may not 
appeal to the widest possible audience. Because of their 
trained professional staff, they are freer from the problem 
often faced by the college drama director: should one 
attempt a great but difficult play when his relatively 
inexperienced actors cannot quite do justice to it? 


Oberlin, of course, is too small to afford its own profes- 
sional resident company. Alumni, we are certain, fondly 
remember watching many plays that were simply fun, 
performed by students who entertained few thoughts of 
entering the professional theatre. Activity in dramatic art 
at Oberlin continues to attract the student who wants, 
above all else, a liberal arts education. This year, however, 
we are trying an experiment in working toward a profes 
sional standard of excellence. Mr. Morris Carnovsky, one 
of America’s finest actors, will come to Oberlin to perform 
in a Shakespearean production with students and faculty. 
In this production we are using the best available people, 
giving students priority when all else is equal. The cast 
will include three members of the faculty, in addition to 
Mr. Carnovsky. Even if this experiment exceeds our 
wildest hopes, we cannot, of course, attempt it often. 
Since we are an educational theatre, we must educate (and 
hopefully entertain) not only our audience, but our parti- 
cipants. This means that we must, at times, turn from 
our most talented people and use less experienced actors, 
who will hopefully lose part of their ineptness by acting 
before an audience. 


We are not large enough, nor is our educational policy 
designed, to support the undergraduate theatre program 
one frequently finds in large universities: beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced courses in acting, directing, stage 
design, lighting, scene construction, makeup, costume, 
etcetera. We do not pretend to train people for the pro- 
fessional theatre. The course in oral interpretation, which 
is designed to increase the student’s skill in reading aloud 
and his appreciation of all literary forms, includes, of 
course, readings from drama. The theatre history course, 
a survey of the theatre from its beginnings to the present, 
includes, in the study of historically important drama, 
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The Oberlin Debate Team won third place in the Greater Cleveland Forensic Association 


Debate Tournament at Akron University on Saturday, January 11, 


1964. The Team 


debated West Virginia, Kent State, Mt. Union, Pittsburgh, Bowling Green, Akron, and 
Hiram. Happy over the award are Team members Richard Lasko, °67, Merrick, Long 
Island, left, and Curtis Seltzer, °67, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with Professor Ruth Lewis. 
Not pictured are Team members Alan Buster, °67, of La Porte, Texas, and Daniel Wikier, 
67, of Lexington, Kentucky. In the background are trophies from past debates. 


student-acted scenes from these plays. The course in theatre 
arts focuses on principles of acting, directing, and the 
scenic arts. Courses in the departments of art, classics, 
English, and foreign language, as well as in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, provide valuable experiences for the student 
with strong interests in theatre. 


A considerable part of our activity is, as it always has 
been, extracurricular. Professor Landfield, the director of 
theatre, also serves as faculty adviser to the Oberlin 
Dramatic Association and directs most of the plays. We 
are now fortunate to have as our technical director at Hall 
Auditorium, Mr. Donald Finn, who supervises the con- 
struction of scenery and provides valuable extracurricular 
instruction in the theatre arts to the backstage worker. 
Mr. Finn attended Macalester College and graduated from 
the University of Minnesota, where he will receive the 
Master’s Degree in speech and theatre this spring. Through 
the Oberlin Dramatic Association, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players, the Mummers, and the foreign language plays, 
students find ample opportunity to perform or work back 
stage. Those who choose the theatre as a career leave 
Oberlin ready for graduate school, the professional acad 
emy, Or an apprenticeship In one of the new repertory 


companies, 
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Speech Therapy 


Two years ago Oberlin College joined with the city 
Board of Education to establish a town-college program 
in speech therapy. Mr. Ronald Williams, a graduate of 
Western Reserve University with a Master's Degree in 
peech pathology and audiology, assumed the position of 
peech therapist for the public schools in Oberlin and as a 
lecturer in the department of speech. In addition to teach- 
ing our courses in speech pathology, Mr. Williams main- 
tains his office and Speech Clinic in the Hall Auditorium 
Annex, and when time permits, offers his services to non 
college persons needing speech therapy. All fees from this 
service are used to purchase equipment, books, and supplies 
for the Speech Clinic. 


nN 


Mm 


This year, under Mr. Williams’ supervision and with 
the assistance of staff members and speech majors, the 
department of speech inaugurated a speech and hearing 
screening program for all incoming freshmen. During 
Orientation Week, seven hundred and fifty students were 
screened. Fifty-three students failed the initial speech 
screening, and ninety-four, the audiometric sweep check 
Students failing either screening are currently being re 
evaluated for possible referral to the College Fiasiti Sar wtne 
or Speech Clinic. 


— 
a 
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The obvious purpose of a screening program is the 
detection of students with speech and hearing problems. 
A secondary purpose, of vital importance to the students 
and the College, is to provide treatment for serious speech 
problems and medical attention for detected otological cases. 
In this instance, the College Health Service and Speech 
Clinic combined their facilities and efforts in the screening 
program. Within the department of speech it is the area 
of speech pathology and audiology that is concerned with 
the speech habilitation of the handicapped, estimated at 
5 to 10 per cent of the general population. 

Speech pathology and audiology have become a distinc- 
tive part of the academic world, concentrated primarily in 
universities and related speech and hearing clinics. Few 
fields of study have experienced the explosive growth and 
diversification of interest and specialization as speech 
pathology and audiology. Although considered a highly 
specialized field of study, the academic preparation of the 
professionals and students is encompassing and compre- 
hensive. Perhaps no other field of inquiry overlaps and 
borrows from as many disciplines: psychology, neurology, 
semantics, sociology, special education, linguistics, general 
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Jerome Landfield, assistant professor 

of speech and director of 

The Oberlin Dramatic Association, right, 
and Donald Finn, newly appointed 
technical director, examine equipment 

on the stage of Hall Auditorium. 

The Jast ODA production, 

Dark of the Moon, was staged under 
Mr. Finn’s direction in November. 


speech, otolaryngology to name a few. Regardiess of his 
area of specialization, the student in speech pathology and 
audiology must acquire a basic understanding of some of 
these fields and a mastery of others. As with all “true” 
specialization, a paradox arises. On the one hand, the 
specialization requires a sharp focusing of attention and 
energy in limited areas. On the other hand, the student 
must have a broad background of study, training, and 
competency to render this focus scholarly and scientific. 
Usually speech pathology and audiology promote the 
image of the clinician who is concerned with dysfunctions 
in articulation, rhythm, voice, symbolization, or audition. 
And with the emphasis placed upon communicative skills 
in our society and the natural interest in the clinical, this 
association is expected. Indeed, the majority of the profes- 
sionals in the field of speech and hearing are involved in 
clinical service. However, a great number teach or pursue 
research. The centers of research are usually universities, 
hospitals, and speech and hearing clinics. Substantial re- 
search has been accomplished in the areas of experimental 
phonetics, linguistics, psychoacoustics, medical audiometry, 
language development and pathology, and clinical audiology. 
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Although speech pathology and audiology received their 
start from within the liberal arts, their subsequent growth 
and necessary professional ties find them more at home in 
the larger universities. As with chemistry, psychology, 
physics, and most other disciplines, the Oberlin under- 
graduate interested in speech pathology and audiology 
must attend graduate school to complete his education. 
The courses offered in speech pathology at Oberlin are 
those usually required for admission to graduate school. 
Students, however, pursuing their studies in graduate 
school after leaving Oberlin will have had the benefits of 
a liberal education, which frequently makes “true” special- 
ization another broadening experience. 

In addition to the courses offered in speech pathology, 
the College Speech Clinic serves both students and the 
community. Within the year and a half of its formal 
organization, the Clinic has treated a great variety of cases, 
from aphasics to lip reading for the deaf. The Clinic also 
affords those students enrolled in speech pathology an 
opportunity to observe and to familiarize themselves with 
clinical procedure and technique. 

We have recently read much about the role of education 
in a world undergoing vast technological revolutions. Some 
would have us bend most of our effort toward a mastery 
of science in a gigantic effort to produce more powerful 
rockets and thereby win the race to other worlds. Happily, 
Oberlin has always produced great scientists and persons 
in all walks of life who can also communicate with others. 
This ability to receive and to communicate knowledge may 
not only assist us in discovering other worlds, but may also 
help us save our own as well. As the writer of the Book 
of Proverbs assures us: “A word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” ASS 
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Selected Readings 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Brigance, William Norwood, Ed. A History and Criticism 
of American Public Address. (2 vols. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1943. A third volume edited by Marie 
Hochmuth was published in 1955 by Longmans, Green 
and Co.). 

Bryant, Donald C. The Rhetorical Idiom: Essays in 
Rhetoric, Oratory, Language, and Drama. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958). 

Eisenson, Jon, Auer, J. Jeffery, and Irwin, John V. The 
Psychology of Communication. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1963). 

Eisenson, Jon, and Boase, Paul H. Basic Speech. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1964). 

Howes, Raymond F., Ed. Historical Studies of Rhetoric 
and Rhetoricians. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1961). 

Kennedy, George. The Art of Persuasion in Greece. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 

Nichols, Marie Hochmuth. Rhetoric and Criticism. (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1963). 


DRAMA AND THEATRE ARTS 


Esslin, Martin. The Theatre of the Absurd. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday Anchor Book, 1961). 


Hatlen, Theodore. Orientation to the Theater. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962). 
Heffner, Hubert. The Nature of Drama. Part II of 


An Introduction to Literature. 
Mifflin, Riverside Press, 1959). 


Jewkes, Wilfred, and Landfield, Jerome. Joan of Arc: 


(Boston: Houghton 


Fact, Legend, Literature. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, 1964). 
Macgowan, Kenneth, and Méelnitz, William. Golden 


Ages of the Theatre. 
Prentice-Hall, 1962). 


(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 


SPEECH THERAPY AND PATHOLOGY 
Eisenson, Jon, and Ogilvie, Mardel. Speech Correction in 
the Schools. (New York: Macmillan, 1963). 
Myklebust, Helmer R. Auditory Disorders in Children. 
(New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954). 
Newby, Hayes A. Audiology. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1958). 


Travis, L. E., Ed. Handbook of Speech Pathology. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957). 


In the new speech clinic, Ronald 
Williams, lecturer in speech, and 
Paul Boase (standing), chairman ar 
the speech department, test the 
hearing of Barbara Jean Boardman, °67, 
of Boston, Mass. 
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Ne THE ONCE “reluctant” hats 
of several prominent Republi- 
cans now squarely in the ring, the 
race for the 1964 Republican Prest- 
dential Nomination promises to be 
one of the longest and hardest fought 
campaigns in the party's history. By 
the time the spring thaw reaches New 
Hampshire, scene of the year’s first 
primary, friction between the party’s 
liberal and conservative wings will 
undoubtedly have already produced 
some unseasonably hot weather. 

It can be predicted with equal cer- 
tainty that the coming of the muddy 
season to Oberlin will find political 
temperatures at fever pitch. The 
spirit of Mock Convention *64, the 
twenty-sixth edition of the nation’s 
oldest and widely respected 
meeting of its kind, will have swept 
the Oberlin campus. 


most 


Alumni visiting Oberlin for Home- 
coming last fall may have heard of 
a rising dismay on the part of °64 
Convention organizers at what was 
at that time reported to be a “liberal 
boycott of Convention activities.” 
This dismay has since turned out to 
be merely an adjustment period, as 
the Young Republicans overcame 
their illusions and discovered that 
the campus Democrats are not about 
to change parties in droves — even 
for the sake of Mock Convention. 


But the lessons of coalitions are 
being learned. Youth and Realism, an 
even less likely coalition than Repub- 
licans and Democrats, has become 
the working trademark of this year’s 
Convention. 

The dominant of soph 
and frosh class members in key posts 
is providing the Youth. Freshmen 


position 


will guide such pivotal states as 
California and Ohio and _ muster 
overall a 215 electoral vote total. 


The class of ’66 boasts the control 
of New York and Michigan, which 
they combine with twelve other 
states to wield a whopping 442 Con- 
vention votes. The upper two classes 


Attention Alumni 


If you are the owner of a pet elephant 
which your children wouldn't miss for 
one weekend this spring, he would cer- 
tainly make a lovely addition to the 
If you don’t 
you can. still 


Parade. 
then 


Pre-Convention 


have an elephant 


contribute to the elephant fund. 
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The 1960 Mock Convention. 


split the remaining 651 votes about 
evenly. 


Working to encourage the Realism 
are the members of the Steering Com- 
mittee, which is primarily a senior 
group, although sophomores hold 
down two positions here as well. 
This committee has been busy moid- 
ing plans for the Convention since 
last winter, when it was selected 
through a series of competitive inter- 
views held by Student Council. 
Around this core group of ten 
individuals, state delegations chair- 
men, Platform Committee, and pres- 
sure groups were added. Just before 
the end of the second semester the 
organization numbered over 300, as 
office staffs and lesser’ posts were 
filled up. This semester with the 
coming of the “Mock” Mock Conven- 
tion the totals are swelled to well 


The Mock Convention Steering Committee (below, center). 

Front row, left to right: John Hirschmann, °64, Cleveland; 

Stanley Dobrin, *64, Minneapolis; Harvey Price, 64, Rockville, Md. 
Back row, left to right: Stephen Hutzelman, °64, Erie, Pa.; 

Cal Skinner, °64, Crystal Lake, Ill.; Anne Simcox, 64, Tampa, Fla.; 
Janet Walker, °64, West Cornwall, Conn.; Samuel Sherer, °66, 
Fairlawn, N. J. Below: Craig Liske, °66, Kent, Ohio (left), 

Susan Kerr, °65, Omaha, Neb., secretary of the executive board, and 
Cal Skinner, chairman of the 1964 Mock Convention. 


Photographs by A. E. PrinceHorn 


THE 1964 MOCK CONVENTION 


By Craic LISKE, °66 
Chairman, Public Relations 


above 1,500 as students sign up for 
some of the 53 delegations who will 


be in the field house Convention 
weekend. 
Cal Skinner, a senior economics 


major, is the current National Chair- 
man. In his own words he is working 
for “a realistic simulation of the 
activity occurring in the Republican 
Party, in the hopes that all will learn 
how a pluralistic society resolves its 
differences.” Cal is quick to add that 
he hopes to ‘make this learning ex- 
perience as enjoyable as possible.” 

Striving on his part to expose to 
the campus a realistic cross section 
of the diverse opinions currently at 
large among the nation’s Republicans, 
Senior Program Director Steve Hut- 
zelman, also an economics major, has 
arranged a speakers list which draws 
from the entire Republican spectrum. 


Speakers range from ultra conserva- 
tive publisher William A. Rusher to 
progressive Senator Jacob Javits, who 
will keynote the Convention. 

Delegations Chairman Harvey Price, 
a senior, and Platform Chairman 
Sam Sherer, one of the two sopho- 
mores, have a semester of careful 
planning behind them, but the lion’s 
share of the work in these two crucial 
positions is yet to come. For instance, 
the platform debates are likely to 
be the scene of the bitterest struggles 
between and 
atives. 

Stan Dobrin and Bill Woodward, 
the two seniors who head up the 
Business Office, are both fighting off 
the Rising Red Line, and Senior 
Finance Director John Hirschmann, 
a terror toma 


progressives conserv~ 


would-be spenders, 


Continued on page 28 
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Crane Pool. 


Photographs by A. E. PrinceHorNn 


Coach Ralph Bibler and co-captains John Trauger, °65, 
Cleveland, left, and Gary Gault, °65, Ashland, Ohio. 


CAN 


Ree RECORD shattering perform 
ances of our young men and 
women in competitive swimming 
have made Leander’s feat in swim- 
ming the Hellespont look like a 
relatively easy accomplishment. Even 
Beowulf’s super-human feats in the 
water wouldn’t sound too formidable 
in the light of present-day accomplish- 
ment had the unknown author not 
described the  seven-day-and-night 
race between Beowulf and Breca as 
taking place in a stormy sea, with 
both swimmers clad in armor. 


Little did I realize in 1948, when 
I joined the Oberlin faculty and be- 
came associated with Ohio Confer- 
ence swimming, that so much prog- 
ress would be made in speed swim- 
ming in so short a period of time. In 
the accompanying chart, we can 
quickly compare Oberlin’s 1948 var- 
sity swim records, as well as those 
of the Qhio Conference and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation, with those of the present day. 
Many of the events have been 
changed, and different events have 
been added to our swimming pro- 
gram, since 1948; consequently, it is 
not possible to follow all the events 
through the sixteen-year span. 


You are probably asking yourself: 
“Why are the 1963 swimmers so 
much faster than those of the 1948 
era?” We have the same pool, the 
same coach, the same _ academic 
schedule. Would Bruce Kinsey, °59, 
Harry Hunsicker, “52, Glenn Carter, 
51, and other former Oberlin swim 
stars have as much or more success 
today as they did ten to fifteen years 
ago? The answer can only be yes. 
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By RALPH E. BIBLER 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 


First of all, their secondary school 
training, conditioning, and competi- 
tive program would have been quite 
different — in particular, the hours 
they spent slowly swimming mile 
after mile for endurance. Instead, 
they would have trained by short 
(seldom over 400 yards and usually 
much shorter) sprints repeated at 
short intervals. They would have been 
somewhat stronger from training with 
weights to overload their working 
muscles, or by using isometric exer- 
cises (strong contraction of muscles 
without movement, as is done while 
pushing or pulling on a stationary 
bar or rope). Because of scientific 
research and experimentation, their 
coaches would have modified their 
strokes to make them more efficient 
in the water. They might even have 
helped them, through a better diet, 
to build more strength and endur- 
ance. 


Their swimming facilities probably 
would have been much better and 
their competition much keener, since 
the number of good swimmers has 
increased since 1948 by as much as 
thirty to forty per cent, in part, be- 
cause of the greater number of pools 
and contestants. 


You might also ask yourself: “When 
will these record-breaking performances 
cease?” The answer is — they won't. 
Records will always fall, because no 
good coach or keen competitor 1s ever 
satisfied with the status quo. We shall 
continually devise techniques and 
methods that will make today’s records 
look like poor performances tomor- 


ASSP 
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SWIMMING SCHEDULE 


OAC Relays at 
Delaware, 7th 


at Denison, 41-54 
Akron, 46-49 


at Baldwin-Wallace 
at Hiram 

Ohio Wesleyan 
Kenyon 


at Fenn & Case Tech. 


W ooster 
OAC at Granville 


Record Times 


Oberlin Ohio National 
Events Record Holders Year Oberlin Conference College 
Bruce Kinsey, *50 1948 24.7 24.3 22.1 
50 Yd. Freestyle Dave Kumpe, 63 1963 24.2 22.6 21.0 
Bruce Kinsey 1948 54.7 54.2 49.7 
100 Yd. Freestyle iene thease 105 1963 53.7 50.7 47.0 
220 Yd. Freestyle Bruce Kinsey 1948 2221.3 Pets 2:08.4 
(Now 200 Yds.) *Mace Fink, *63 1962 DeliG:A E1126 2 :00.6 
440 Yd. Freestyle Bruce Kinsey 1948 5:09.8 5:09.8 4:42.5 
(Now 500 Yds.) Mace Fink 1962 4:57.2 4:55.8 4:17.9 
Stuart Smith, "58 1958 1:05.6 1:05.6 56.5 
100 ¥d. Backstroke Gary Gault, °65 1963 —-:1:02.9 56.5 53.8 
200 Yd. Backstroke Glenn Carter, ‘51 Re! re a Ges 2:20.6 2:05.1 
(Was 150 Yds.) Gary Gault 1963 ze Ose 2:06.3 1:56.9 
Dean Flower, *60 1958 RO Me 26 ILO byA(0) 
100 Yd. Breaststroke Pete Kemper, "66 1963 i102 1:07.1 1:00.4 
Dean Flower, *60 1958 2:42.9 2:42.9 2:24.3 
200 Yd. Breaststroke = Andy Wilson, °67 1964 2:30.4. -2:28.2 -2:12.7 
Harry Hunsicker, "52 1958 120236 VeQhe4 54.3 
100 Yd. Butterfly Steve Gibbs, °62 1963 —-1:01.8 57.2 50.6 
Lawrence Fay, *42 1948 2:42.1 Zea led 2:14.7 
200 Yd. Butterfly Harry Hunsicker 1963 22040 2:17.4 15377 
200 Yd. Indiv. Medley Bill Fleming, °57 1956 2123.9 "22a ge ph 
(Was 150 Yds.) Dave Kumpe 1963 2:19.4 a Nl 1:59.7 
Smith, Stern, °57 7 
400 Yd. Medley Relay ‘Tarr, 57, LaGuardia, 60 1957 4e 8 4:18] 3:48.8 
(Was 300 Yds.) Gault, Kemper, 
Kumpe, Trauger _ 1963 4:07.8 3:58.0 3:34.8 
Wright, 49, Bradshaw, °47, < 
Weekes, “49, Kinsey 1948 3:53.8 3:51.1 326.6 
400 Yd. Freestyle Relay Kumpe, Akers, *65, 
McClelland, 62, Trauger 1963 3:39.0 3:31.0 309.7 


* Died July 23, 1962 
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GEORGE LILLICH JR. 


Eleanor Herstenberger *45 
Lillich 


MARC LINDENBERG 


Ruth Zittel °34 
Lindenberg 


ROBERT LOBE 
Sidney M. Lobe °38 


BRUCE MacDONALD 


Robert N. MacDonald 
38 


COLIN MATCHETT 


Elinor Oldenburg °*33 
Matchett 


WILLIAM MATTICK 


Herbert A. °39 and 
Ethel Schmitt °39 
Mattick 


DAVID MIDDAUGH 
John T. Middaugh °44 


WALTER MILLIKEN 


Elizabeth Dye °35 
Milliken 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ICTURED on the next several pages 

are new students on campus, whose 
parents are alumni — a continuation 
of the feature we started in the Jan- 
uary issue. 


Have you recognized the family 


features? 


1898 

Mr. and Mrs. RALPH L. CHENEY are pleasant- 
ly located in a retirement home at 316 4th Ave., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


1899 


From the Rotary Club Bulletin of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, we learn that The Community Trust of that 
city was the dream of BEATTY B. WILLIAMS. He 
got it started in 1944 with the cooperation of a 
small group of fellow citizens. Its first major project 
was a new public library. Its second was a new 
city hall, which was dedicated in November 1963. 


1903 

Mrs. Charles A. Broaddus (MABEL JONES) was 
honored by the Stockton Branch of the American 
Association of University Women on November 16. 
Mrs. Broaddus was the first and organizing president 
of the Stockton (Calif.) Branch. She was interested 
in the loan funds and other help for students offered 
by the AAUW and gave generously toward establish- 
ment of a fellowship to enable foreign women stu- 
dents of marked ability to study in the United States. 
Later the Branch added to the fund and named the 
Fellowship for Mrs. Broaddus. The November occa- 
sion was a luncheon to honor members who have 
had fellowships named for them. Dr. and Mrs. 
Broaddus celebrated their Golden Wedding Anniver- 
sary in 1960. 

Mrs. Robert Lee Moffett (RUTH J. ELLIS) at- 
tended the Baha'i World Congress in London last 
year and took the World Congress Tour throughout 
Europe. She has lectured in churches, colleges, uni- 
versities, TV and radio stations throughout America, 
and taught in the Baha’i Institute. 


1905 

D. CLIFFORD JONES, class president, was in 
Oberlin for Homecoming in October. He visited with 
his daughter, Mrs. John A. Wheeler (Elizabeth 
Jones, °29) who was there, too, and his grand- 
daughter, Margaret Wheeler, °66, a sophomore. 


1909 

LAWRIE J. SHARP, pastor of the Bible Union 
Congregational Church in Palm City, Fla., observed 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination in the Chris- 
tian ministry on Nov. 3. The church had a luncheon 
honoring the occasion. Jones was pastor of the 
Archwood Congregational Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for over 30 years. He’s celebrated his 79th birthday 
and looks forward to retirement. 


1910 
Mr. and Mrs, CHESTER S. BUCHER manage 
the Sheldrake Motel on Bayshore Drive, Fort Lauder- 


dale. 


1914 

Mrs. Chauncey H. Hand (HULDA STEPHENS) 
has moved to Concord, Mass., from Lyme, Conn., 
in order to be near her children and seven grand- 
children. She has traveled extensively since her 
husband died, two years ago. 

LEONIE SCHMIDT had a European trip Jast 
spring, visiting Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Denmark. Later, she and HAZEL PYE Binkley, 
HELEN WORK Scott, and RHEA BERG Sinden 
had a picnic and reunion at Peak Park (Fremont 
Peak) in San Benito County, Calif. Leonie lives in 
Redwood City. 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 


1915 

WILLIAM P. DAVIS was re-elected to the Ober- 
lin City Councii in November. Bill is active in a 
number of civic groups and is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Savings Bank Co. 

Since the death of her husband, Clifton Houts, 
"14, ELDA KIMMEL Houts has moved to 2051 
Huntington Drive, South Pasadena, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. NATHAN MACK welcomed their 
tenth grandchild on Oct. 9. Three of the ten are 
children of Ruth Mack Poulter, °49, and five are 
children of Robert M. Mack, °51. 


1916 

Mr. and Mrs. LYMAN V. CADY, t, are in 
Taiwan where he was asked to teach religion and 
philosophy in the spring semester. The Cadys are 
housed on the campus at Tunghai, joining the 
Oberlin group there. On their way to the Far East 
in September they visited his sister, Mrs. Walter N. 
James (Mary Cady James, m, °43) in Seattle. 

Early in November the Lynn Fullers (MILDRED 
CUMINGS) visited AMY WEBSTER at her home 
in Fairhope, Ala. Mildred and her husband were 
on their way to their home in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and were the first friends from the North to visit 
Amy in Fairhope. 


a Wd 

NORMAN HILL, who taught political science at 
the University of Nebraska from 1926 until his 
retirement a year ago, is teaching international law 
and a seminar at the University of Tennessee for 
two quarters. He received the Distinguished Teaching 
Award of the University of Nebraska. Hill has 
published two recent books. International Politics is 
part of Random House’s political science series. The 
second book is Mr. Secretary of State. 

WALTER B. SMITH, professor, American eco- 
nomic institutions, Claremont Men's College, Clare- 
month, Calif., spent a short term teaching at the 
Inter American University of Puerto Rico last semes- 
ter. He had students from all parts of the Caribbean. 


1920 


ALFRED LESLIE HIGGINBOTHAM, professor of 
journalism, University of Nevada, has been named 
by the advisory board of the Pulitzer awards as 
regional observer for it in the southwestern states. 
He will make nominations to the board of possible 
recipients and will encourage others in the area to 
submit nominations. The advisory board recommends 
recipients to the board of trustees of Columbia 
University, which then makes the awards. 

Mrs, J. Orland Smith (ALICE THORNBURG) 
has retired after a 40-year career as a private and 
public school music teacher. She organized the music 
department of the high school in Garden Grove, 
Calif., in 1922 and later taught music in the Tustin 
High School. She began private teaching in 1930 
and has taught two generations in some families. 
Following her retirement in June she went to Eng- 
land on a ‘‘Friendship Tour’’ under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Branch of the English Speaking 
Union. 


1921 

LAURA M. SCHLEMAN, Methodist missionary 
now home on furlough, expects to return to Malaysia 
in the spring or early summer. 


1922 

Mrs. Charles R. Amos (MARGARET LINGLE), 
Pasadena, Calif., realtor, is president of the College 
Women’s Club of Pasadena. 


1925 

INEZ MORROW became chief of the Children’s 
Library, of the Detroit, Mich., Public Library in 
September. She has been on the Detroit Library 
staff since 1927, specializing in children’s work and 
serving most recently as first assistant in the 
Children’s Library. 

ROB ROY PEERY’S The Men in Air, which 
appears in many contemporary hymnals, was included 
in a Festival of Methodist Hymnody by the choir of 
the Haws Ave. Methodist Church, Norristown, Pa., 
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and was the only hymn by a living composer used 
in the festival. Performances of compositions by 
Peery were given at the Dayton, Ohio, Schools 
Spring Music Festival, at the Wittenberg University 
Choir Concert, by the Protestant Chapel Choir in 
Conesus, N. Y., and at the First Lutheran Church 
in Dayton, Ohio. On page 122 of the December 
1963 Good Housekeeping Magazine there is a picture 
of a room decorated for Christmas and on the spinet 
piano is Peery’s Christmas Carol Book. 


1926 


The Central Volunteer Bureau of United Com- 
munity Services of Detroit awarded Mrs. Robert 
Busey (LOUISE HARRINGTON) a Community 
Service Pin in recognition of her 25 years of volun- 
teer work in the community. She became a member 
of the College Women’s Volunteer Service 25 years 
ago and has served on its board of directors and 
been vice president and president. Her volunteer 
work has included hospital service, work with the 
American Red Cross, the Travelers Aid Society, 
and others. 

FRANCIS W. HOLBEIN, principal of the F. W. 
Holbein School in Levittown, N. J., was a contribu- 
tor to the October issue of The Instructor Magazine, 
a nationally circulated publication for elementary 
teachers and educators. On the ‘‘Principal’s Forum”’ 
page Holbein discussed a booklet distributed in his 
school to all new pupils to assist them in adjusting 
happily and quickly to their new environment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rowe (LILLIAN TER- 
BORGH) are living in Stuart, Fla., since his retire- 
ment. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Wells Thoms (ETHEL L. 
SCUDDER) are in Muscat, Oman. They are mis- 
sionaries of the Reformed Church in America. 

Mrs. Howard Thurman (SUE BAILEY) was the 
United Nations Day speaker at Livingstone College in 
Salisbury, N. C. She spoke at an all-college as- 
sembly and presented to the college a gift of 112 
flags and bride dolls representing member nations of 
the world organization. 


ae 27, 


LEE HOLLOWAY is Lorain County Chairman of 
the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library Associa- 
tion and attended the fall meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 

Christ Episcopal Church in Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
has an art room where congregation members satisfy 
their creative urges and volunteers perform many 
artistic services. It was launched and is directed by 
Mrs. Edwin A. Howe (HELEN BECK). Art activ- 
ity there is varied and sometimes runs into the night. 
Participants range from children to church members 
in their 80s. Volunteers turn out decorations for all 
sorts of church and civic affairs and lend their hands 
to many projects in the Episcopal diocese. Helen also 
teaches a kindergarten class in church school on 
Sundays. 


1928 


WILLIAM L. LUDLOW, professor of political 
science at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 
took part in a panel discussion on ‘‘Church and 
State: A Changing Relationship,"’ at a School of 
Religion meeting sponsored by the Council of 
Churches of Guernsey County, Ohio. Under con- 
sideration were the existing situation between church 
and state, religion in the schools, blue law legislation, 
and church participation in lobbying. 


1929 

Mr. and Mrs. W. PAUL GILBERT (Margaret M. 
Shea, °30) are both on the faculty of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis. Paul is professor of physics 
and Margaret of biology. In 1962-63 she was on 
leave of absence to do research in modern biology at 
Stanford University, concentrating on experimental 
embryology. She lectured on “‘The Animal and the 
Molecule’* on the Today’s World lecture series in 
Appleton in October. 

EUNICE LEA KETTERING composed the trio, 
especially commissioned for the occasion, that was 
played at the diamond jubilee program of the Music 
Club of Dayton, Ohio. Eunice is composer in resi 
dence at Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. 

After 18 years at Hofstra College, MYRON H. 
LUKE accepted appointment as professor of history at 
C. W. Post College of Long Island University, 
effective September 1963, and in November was 
named acting chairman of the department of history 
and political science. 

JACK SCHAEFER, author of Shane, has published 
4 new novel of the West. It is Monte Walsh. 


PEPRUARY 1964 


1930 


Walter Andrews Taylor, husband of MARGARET 
PALMER Taylor, died suddenly on the early morn- 
ing of Nov. 25, 1963. He was director of the 
School of Architecture at Ohio University in Athens, 
Ohio. Margaret will continue to live in their home 
at 7 Fort Street in Athens and to do further writ- 
ing and teaching in her special field of creative 
dramatic movement. 


1931 


RAY McCLELLAND is executive director of the 
United Community Services, Milwaukee, Wis. Con- 
fidence in their work was indicated by the fact that 
the United Fund campaign went over the top by 
more than $27,000. 

CHARLES J. PHILLIPS, m, is co-author of an 
important technical paper published in the Novem- 
ber 1963 issue of The American Ceramic Society 
Bulletin. Phillips is professor of ceramics at the 
School of Ceramics, Rutgers State University. 


1932 


Mrs. Paul Robinson (LILLIAN HORTON) was 
named head of the organ department at the Moody 
Bible Institute last fall. She has taught there since 
1951. She is a Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists and has been guest organist in a number 
of Chicago churches. 


L933 


FREDERICK BAUER, whose daughter is a fresh- 
man at Oberlin, stopped in Oberlin to visit her and 
tour the campus in November. He was taking a 
1906 Cadillac home to add to his collection — three 
Model A’s, a Model C, and a 1937 812 Cord 
Phaeton. 


1934 


Mrs. Jerome A. Butler (FRANCELIA McWIL- 
LIAMS) teaches American literature at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville. Her first book, The 
Skip Rope Book, published last fall by the Dial 
Press, is an illustrated collection of the varied jingles 
children chant as they skip rope. Mrs. Butler's 
husband died in 1949 when their daughter was 10 
years old. When the daughter was grown and mar- 
ried, according to the Washington Post, Mrs. Butler 
took her master’s degree at Georgetown University 
in Washington, D. C., and went to work on a 
Ph.D. in Renaissance English at the University of 
Virginia. 

ROBERT J. CLEMENTS spoke on ‘“‘The Poet 
Michelangelo Explains His Art’’ at a meeting in 
Paterson, N. J., in November. Clements is professor 
of Romance languages at New York University and 
directs several special programs within the depart- 
ment. An active member of the Modern Language 
Association, he has edited journals in his field and 
received grants and Fulbright awards for research. 
Several of his books have dealt with Michelangelo. 

WILLIAM O. TUFTS, organist and choirmaster 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, Alexandria, Va., 
was one of the performers in the fall when the 
Alexandria Woman’s Club held its Greenback Musical 
Tea. Ancient instruments were played and hostesses 
wore colonial costumes. 


1936 

EDGAR and DOROTHY PETERSON ALDEN 
appeared in a concert in Lynchburg, Va., in Novem- 
ber. He is associate professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and associate conductor of 
the University Symphony Orchestra. Dorothy is 
musical director of a young people's orchestra com- 
posed of students from Chapel Hill, Durham, and 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Brown (NAN BENNETT) 
have gone to the Friends Boarding School in Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. Last summer’s issue of The Westonian, 
published by the Westtown Alumni Association, car- 
ried a full-page tribute to them both. Tom is 
principal at the Barnesville school. 

Mrs. W. L. Davis (GERTRUDE CODDING- 
TON), is librarian at Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va., with a staff of 5 full-time people and 15 
student assistants. Last June she received a citation 
from Laurel Society, the college honor society. 

Constance Dugan, 17-year-old daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. CHARLES C. DUGAN, is in Brummen, The 
Netherlands, as an American Field Service exchange 
student, 

GEORGE JASZI has been made director of the 


office of business economics in the Department of 


KATHERINE MOORE 


Doris Beebe *39 Moore 


THOMAS MOORMAN 


Wynant C. Moorman 
25/3) 


MARCIA MUNRO 


Marian Eberwine °32 
Munro 


JANET MYERS 
Frederick C. Myers *40 


JOHN NICHOLS 


Gladys Atwell °29 
Nichols 


WESLEY PRESLER 


Marion Anders 
Presler °56, t 


THEODORE RAPHAEL 
Frank G. Raphael °34 


JAMES REITER 
Franklin Y. Reiter *35 


Commerce. He has been an economist in the de- 
partment since 1942 and in 1956 received the depart- 
ment’s Gold Medal for Exceptional Service. 


1937 

STEWART J. STOWELL, an attorney in East 
Hartford, Conn., was appointed assistant corporation 
counsel for that city in November. Stowell is presi- 
dent of the East Hartford Council of Churches and 
serves on the board of directors of the Public Health 
Nurses Association. He has been practicing law in 
East Hartford for 11 years. 

When the Amherst Symphony Orchestra, Amherst, 
N. Y., of which JOSEPH WINCENC is conductor, 
opened its 18th season last October it dedicated the 
concert to the United Nations, also 18 years old 
that month. 


1938 

DAVID W. BARRY, executive director of the 
New York City Mission Society, spoke before a 
Methodist group in Trumbull, Conn., in November 
on the subject, *“‘What are Cities For?’’ He heads 
the nation’s oldest religious and social welfare agency, 
now embarked on a project to discover and demon- 
strate the forms of service needed by people in the 
city’s congested inner areas. 

MALCOLM JOHNS, associate professor of music 
at Wayne State University and organist-choirmaster 
of the Grosse Pointe Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mich., has been granted a sabbatical leave to study 
choral music in Europe during 1964. Jan. 1 marked 
the completion of 25 years of service at both the 
university and the church. 

STEVEN J. MARK, professor of science educa- 
tion at Kent State University, spent the summer of 
1963 as science consultant in Tanganyika under the 
AID program. 


IBA he! 


Elementary Human Anatomy by ANDREW J. 
BERGER was published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
in January. Berger is associate professor of anatomy 
at the University of Michigan Medical School. 

Mrs. S. Farnum Coffin (EMILY POWERS) and 
another housewife in Savannah, Ga., developed the 
Savannah Visitors Service. Started less than a year 
ago, it has become so successful, according to the 
Atlanta Constitution, that it has received national 
publicity in women’s magazines and inquiries have 
come from persons in other states wanting to start 
similar services. Their method is to find out what 
the tourist is interested in and show him that instead 
oi making a formal tour of the whole city. They 
will take care of any number from one person to 
200 or more, with the large groups using extra 
guides and chartered buses. 

CARL R. SWANBECK, M.D., was re-elected to 
the Huron City and Huron Township (Ohio) school 
board for a four-year term. He has been a member 
of the board for the past four years and is presently 
serving it as president. 

RAYMOND H. WARREN is director of Taylor 
Children’s Home in Racine, Wis. It is a residential 
care facility for disturbed children. With the open- 
ing of new cottages and a general services building 
the more than 100-year-old ‘‘orphan asylum’’ has 
now been modernized to meet modern requirements. 


1940 


PAUL ARNOLD, professor of fine arts at Oberlin 
College, spoke at Ashland College in December, 
participating in a series of lectures, concerts and 
discussions on ‘‘Religion in the Arts.” 

JOHN C. BAIRD gave the keynote address at the 
opening of the 47th annual meeting of the Vermont 
Conference of Social Welfare in October. He is 
executive director of the Family and Children’s 
Counseling Service of Burlington, Vt. 

LEWIS BERNICK is still at Cape Kennedy as an 
operations plans analyst with Pan American. Major 
areas of interest are missile recovery and air data 
return. The family has stabilized at one wife, four 
girls and a goldfish.” 

W. L. CASH JR., t, had an article on ‘‘Homes 
and Mental Health’’ in the October issue of the 
North Dakota Teacher, Bismarck, N. D. 

The Telegraph, Painesville, Ohio, announced the 
appointment of David R, Dugan, husband = of 
ELEANOR FREAR, to the Lake County Planning 
Commission. Dugan is a nurseryman in Perry, Ohio. 
The Dugans’ four children are Patricia, 19, Gary, 
17, Daniel, 15, and Thomas, 11. 

W. HERBERT MARIBOE became assistant head- 
master and director of studies at the Peddie School, 


oe 


Hightstown, N. J., in November. He has been on 
the faculty there since 1942. 

Last fall LEWIS WECHSLER joined the staff of 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., to do full-time 
parent counseling. For the last two years he had 
been chief social worker at the Camden County, 
N. J., Child Guidance Clinic. Before that, for 
three years, he was director of the Mercer County 
Association for Mental Health. 


1941 
JOHN W. HARVEY, according to the Indianapolis 


Star, is one of only six professional carillonneurs in 
the United States. He teaches organ at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and gives carillon recitals locally 
and on tours around the country and as far away as 
Honolulu. 

JAMES P. HILL, a special assistant in the manu- 
facturing division of the Du Pont Company's explo- 
sives department in Wilmington, Del., has been 
named assistant manager of the company’s explosives 
plant in Seneca, IIl. 


1942 


ANN BOWEN completed requirements for Mus.D. 
degree at Northwestern University last June. She 
has bought a house in Lake Forest, Ill. Ann is 
assistant professor of music at Lake Forest College. 

JOHN E. FAULKNER and family moved to Clair- 
ton, Pa., in September when he took a new position 
as consultant with the Westinghouse Astronuclear 
Laboratory. In Washington, D. C., he had been 
manager of nuclear physics research at Hanford 
Laboratories. He and Connie have a _ daughter, 
Jonna, who is 12 and son, Clifford, who is 10. 


1943 


HOWARD BAKER has joined the staff and faculty 
of the William Penn Charter School in Philadelphia. 
He is the college admissions officer and teaches 
United States history. 

Rev. ALBERT B. CLEAGE JR., t, pastor of 
Detroit's Central Congregational Church, was guest 
speaker at the annual fall banquet in Pittsburgh, 
sponsored by the men of St. Paul AME Church 
there. Cleage is a member of the board of the 
Detroit Branch of NAACP and the Group on Ad- 
vanced Leadership. He is co-publisher of the IIlus- 
trated News and writes for the Detroit Courier. 

LAWRENCE L. DeMOTT is associate professor 
in the department of geology at Knox College, 
Galesburg, III. 

Rev. and Mrs. JOHN HEINRICH (Barbara Cor- 
son, °45) were permitted to open an_ interracial 
primary school for children on their mission station, 
Chikore Mission, Craigmore, Southern Rhodesia. 
Bobbie’s main work has been in the school. After 
six years the Heinrichs and their three children — 
David, Geoffrey, and Lynette — expect to leave from 
Beira in May for furlough in the United States, 
coming via Europe. 

Mrs. Richard Pettit (MARY DICE) teaches art 
classes for children Saturday mornings in Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio. Some of Mary’s own work has been 
exhibited in the Baycrafter Galleries. Dick, °44, t, 
is pastor of the Bay Methodist Church. 

JOHN D. ROSE, t, is pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Burlington, Iowa, that cele- 
brated its 125th anniversary in November. A special 
section in the Burlington Hawkeye, devoted to the 
church in various aspects of its life, showed Rose, in 
baker’s white apron and tall hat kneading a big 
batch of dough. It appears that baking is one of his 
hobbies. 

Mrs. Richard Stuart (CAROLYN HAYES) is the 
1963-64 president of the junior high PTA in Fair- 
view Park, Ohio. With four children in schools in 
that community she finds PTA work is inevitable 
and important. 


1944 


SHELDEN WOLIN, professor of political science 
at the University of California at Berkeley, is a 
member of the advisory board of Studies in Roman- 
ticism, a new journal published by the Graduate 
School of Boston University. 


1945 
EVELYN HAGERTHY and Nancy Ireland Stok- 


king, °55, were mentioned in a column of random 
jottings in the Atlantic City Press, N. J., as grad- 
uates of the high school in Pleasantville, N. J., who 
had ‘‘distinguished themselves in the field of music.” 
Evelyn is teaching at Bound Brook, N. J., and 
Nancy is listed simply as ‘‘pianist.”’ 


CHRISTOPHER 
RICHARDS 


Walter H. °37 and 
Jeanne Lesser °37 


Richards 


HUGH RICHARDS 


Helen Dunn °42 
Richards 


MICHAEL ROBINSON 


Edward F. °43 and 
Janet Booth °43 
Robinson 


HELEN ROGERS 
Donald P. Rogers °29 


ELIZABETH ROSE 


Mary Sutherland °37 
Rose 


DOUGLAS RUGGLES 


Melville J. °36 and 
Alice Bonar °35 
Ruggles 


JOHN SCHNEIDER 


Frances Kennedy °29 
Schneider 


CAROL SKRILETZ 


Pearl Brownsword °42 


Skriletz ¥ 
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GWEN SPIEGELBERG 


Eldora Haskell °*38 
Spiegelberg 


DONNA SPRUNGER 


Helen Stockham °30 
Sprunger 


KAREN STEINBINDER 


John J. °40 and 
Margaret Gamble °40 
Steinbinder 


SALLY STEWART 


Judson A. °40 and 
Jean Appel °40 
Stewart 


DONNA SWARTZ 


Philip G. °41 and 
Virginia Amerio °44 
Swartz 


PAUL THOMAS JR. 
Paul A. Thomas *32 


REBECCA TUFTS 


Robert W. °40 and 
Jean Jones °36 Tufts 


CHARLES YVROOMAN 
Richard E, Vrooman "41 


FEBRUARY 1964 


Mr. and Mrs. John Roche (CONSTANCE LUD- 
WIG) are back at Brandeis University after a year 
at the University of Chicago. Constance is recuper- 
ating from a spinal bone fusion and expects to be 
completely active again. John is setting up a grad- 
uate program in American studies at Brandeis and 
continues as chairman of the politics department. 
His book, The Quest for the Dream, was published 


in November. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Rowand (FRANCES NOYES) 
have bought a home in Wyckoff, N. J. Rowand 
retired from the Navy in September and is now 
working for Lederle Laboratories. 


1946 


MARGARET ‘‘MAGGIE’* CALVIN  Oleson 
(Mrs. Donald Oleson) made her debut as a profes- 
sional actress in the role of Josephine in The Mad 
Woman of Chaillot at the Fred Miller Theater in 
Milwaukee in November. She has been teaching 
classes in children’s theater at Milwaukee University 
school and has participated in amateur theater. Don 
is an editorial writer with the Milwaukee Journal. 
Their children are Erik, 9, and Kristi, 8. 

JAMES K. SNELBAKER, ¢t, is chaplain on the 
USS Constellation, the world’s largest conventionally- 
powered ship. 

BERNARD M. WEINER, assistant professor of 
art at the University of Akron, is the art critic for 
the Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio. Weiner is a mem- 
ber of the mayor's Urban Design Committee. He is 
currently working on a commission to produce 40 
drawings of great Jewish figures from history for 
Beth El Synagogue in Akron. Those already com- 
pleted are on display there. 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. N. Paul Bromley (JANET EN- 
SIGN) and four sons, 13, 11, 9, and 7 years old, 
live in Huntington, W. Va. Janet plays principal 
viola with the Marshall University Orchestra and 
has an occasional session of chamber music with 
friends, 


1948 

Mrs. Ralph Booker (JEAN DALY) was the sub- 
ject of a feature story in the Daily News of Dayton, 
Ohio, on Nov. 10. She had just been named one of 
Miami Valley's Top Ten Women in a contest con- 
ducted by the newspaper. The paper called her ‘‘an 
unassuming dynamo blessed with innate cheerfulness 
and sincerity devoid of stuffiness."” She is assistant 
principal at Roosevelt High School in Dayton. 


Mrs. J. T. Caster (JUDITH BERGSTROM) is 
in Australia where her husband was transferred. 
Their address is P.O. Box 40, Care of Gilbert Lodge, 
Carnegie S.9, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


ARTHUR LINDBERG is personnel director at 
Brown University in Providence, R. I. The Lind- 
bergs have a two-year-old son. 


SIDNEY MILDER has a special class for slow 
learners in the Russell Elementary School, near 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Pupils come from three neigh- 
boring school districts. Milder taught special educa- 
tion classes in Cleveland for three years and last 
year he organized the special education classes in the 
schools in Strongsville, Ohio. 


Mrs. John H. Quist (BOBBIE LEE LOGAN), 
listed in the third edition of Who's Who of Ameri- 
can Women, was 1963 state chairman for the Young 
Artist and Student Auditions sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. She has a 
small private piano class and is assistant organist at 
the Religious Science Church in Denver, Colo. 


DONALD J. SOBOL is a free-lance writer in 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


1949 


CANDACE RAMSEY and Gerald S. Crawford 
were married on Aug. 30, 1963, in Muncie, Ind., 
and are now in Vienna, Austria. Both are students 
at the Academy for Music. Her subject is harpsi- 
chord and his organ. Their address in Vienna is 
bei Peschke, Sternwartestrasse 62°64, Vienna XVIII, 
Austria, 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Poulter (RUTH MACK), 
with Debbie, Craig, and Jay, sailed on Nov. 22, 
landing in Tripoli on Dec. 3. They will be in 
Tripoli for 30 months. Glenn is a geologist with 
Socony-Mobil, in the overseas division. 


1950 

Mrs. Robert Carrigan (JANET SHELTON) and 
family are living at 116 Madison Ave., Madison, 
N. J. Bob completed his work at Union Theological 
Seminary and is now assistant professor of pastoral 
care in Drew Theological School. They have two 
boys, ages 9 and 6, and a daughter, Cheryl Cather- 
ine, born last May. 

Mrs. LOIS CHAMBERS Dilatush is working on 
her Ph.D. in sociology at the University of Colorado. 
She has a full-time trainership grant in the sociology 
of medicine and mental health from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Her children, Christine, 
10, and David, 8, are with her and attending school 
in Boulder. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Downs (MARGARET 
SPROUL) announce the birth of Christopher Brian 
on July 8, 1963. Three other children are Elizabeth, 
8, Virginia, 6, and Tommy, 3. 

Writing of the successful production of The Streets 
of New York in New York City in the early winter, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer particularly mentioned 
RALSTON HILL. ‘‘He plays the villainous financier 
with much humor and style. A performer with much 
experience, he was the Prince in The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown at the Musicarnival (Cleveland, Ohio) 
last summer. Years ago he did the melodrama, from 
which Streets of New York stems, at the Rabbit Run 
Theater in North Madison, Ohio.”’ 

JOHN E. METCALF is author of an economic 
study on the new Federation of Malaysia, published 
by the First National City Bank of New York City. 
It is a 24-page booklet with maps and graphs and 
tables of statistics, as well as descriptive text. See 
January Alumni Magazine, 1950 class news, on 
Metcalf. 

SIMON TING represented Oberlin College at the 
inauguration of Pilar Hidalgo Lim as president of 
Centro Escolar University in Manila, the Philippines 
on Dec. 8. Ting teaches in the department of 
philosophy at Philippine Christian College in Manila. 
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ARTHUR BECKNELL is pianist in the Baroque 
and Contemporary Music Ensemble of the University 
of Wisconsin. He directs the University glee club 
and is soloist with various choirs in the area. He 
also plays viola in the University Orchestra. 

DAVID CRISPIN has been asked to report on his 
research — Learning Under Two Different Conditions 
— at the national convention of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association in Chicago this month. 
He is assistant professor of education at Indiana 
State College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mrs. Roger M. Knisley (NEVELYN THEOBALD) 
took part in the first faculty recital last fall at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. She was a 
member of the faculty there from 1954 to 1958 and 
returned last fall for a semester as instructor in piano. 

Mrs. Melvin E. Rath (PATRICIA MINK) is co- 
author of a book for high school students enrolled in 
the distributive education program — a_ work-study 
program which prepares students for occupations in 
marketing and merchandising. 

Last summer the Srini Vasan family (MILDRED 
GRAHAM) moved to Glencoe, Ill., when Srini took 
a new position as technical director, agricultural 
chemicals division, International Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp., Skokie, Ill. Sita, 4, is in junior 
kindergarten. Susheela is two. 

RICHARD STILLINGER has enrolled at Colum- 
bia University as a graduate student in Latin Amer- 
ican history. This is a shift in interest for Dick, 
who was in actuarial work with Equitable Life 
Assurance Co. 

JULIAN WICK is assistant minister of Riverdale 
Presbyterian Church on a part-time basis until June. 
He is working on his doctorate at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Union Theological Seminary. Wick has 
a B.D. from Princeton Seminary. 

NED WRIGHT is one of three young men calling 
themselves the Phoenix Singers. The group was 
formed last summer and mainly offers selections with 
a Negro theme — West Indian melodies, spirituals, 
and folk songs. They gave a concert at Johns 
Hopkins University on Nov. 1. All three used to 
be with Harry Bellafonte Singers. Wright has 
toured the world with Porgy and Bess. 
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Mrs. MARCIA BODDIE Cummings, Los Angeles 


Juvenile Authority consultant, spent a day with the 
girls physical education classes at one of Le Als 
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LISETTE WARCH 


Willard F. °31 and 
Pauline Hawke °35 
Warch 


JEREMY WARNER 


C. Gilmore *24 and 
Dorothea Schaffner *28 
Warner 


HANNAH WHEELER 


Lucybelle Pope *34 
Wheeler 


ANDREW WILSON JR. 


Andrew G. °39 and 
Margaret Baldwin °35 
Wilson 


STEPHEN WINEBERG 


Harriet Bayle °*33 
Wineberg 


GLORIA 
WOLVINGTON 


Winston W. °45 and 
Shirley Vail °45 
Wolvington 


PATRICIA ZANDER 


Florence Abrams °43 
Zander 


ERIC ROBERT 
ZIEGEL 


Mary Risinger *°37 
Ziegel 


junior high schools in the fall. She talked, and 
there were question and answer sessions throughout 
the day. It was part of the high school’s morale- 
building program. Mrs. Cummings talked with 
them about their preparation for life as useful citi- 
zens, stressing the importance of their education and 
of maintaining proper standards of conduct, morality, 
and attitudes. Since April 1963 she has been a 
consultant with the Department of Community 
Services, dealing with delinquency prevention. 

The John F. Eichenbergers (BETTY LAWTHER) 
are in Louisville, Ky. John has his Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota and is associate professor at 
the Kent School of Social Work at the University of 
Louisville. The children are Billy, 8 in April, Bobby, 
7 in March, Kathy, 3 on Pearl Harbor Day. 

DICK ERICKSON was promoted to district sales 
manager of New York area, Warner Swasey Co., 
East Orange, N. J. The family lives in Short Hills, 
Nia Ts 
ALEX HEINGARTNER, a graduate student at the 
University of Michigan, visited in Oberlin in No- 
vember, staying at the home of Mrs. Lloyd Taylor 
where he had lived as a student at Oberlin College. 
He served as an officer for three years in the U. S. 
Navy. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEWART A. JUDSON (Barbara 
Morgan, °53) announce the birth of twins, Mark 
Stewart and Anne Elizabeth, on Oct. 31, 1963. 

ALDO MANCINELLI, of the piano faculty of the 
University of Tulsa School of Music, gave the first 
faculty recital there last fall. Mancinelli has held 
two successive Fulbright Scholarships and received 
the diploma from the Accademia di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome in 1955. He also received the Don Luigi 
Sturzo Prize as the outstanding graduate of the year. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD R. NELSON (KATH- 
ERINE JOHNSON) have returned to Santa Monica, 
Calif., where Dick is again working for RAND 
Corp. He is an economist. They have bought an 
old Spanish-style house at 247 22nd St., and expect 
to stay for a while. 

JOHN SINGLETON is associate director of inter- 
national development fellowships at the East-West 
Center, Institute of Advanced Projects, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Slom (DEBORAH KIRSH) 
announce the birth of their first child, Celia Jo, on 
April 27, 1963. They live at 32 Gramercy Park 
South, New York City. 
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GORDON R. GROSS received the 1963 Young 
Leadership Award of the United Jewish Federation. 
He was chairman of the Young Men’s Division of 
the 1963 United Jewish Fund Campaign and led the 
division to one of its most successful campaigns in 
recent years, says the Jewish Review of Buffalo, N. Y. 

CARLTON BRUCE HENSLEY and Ruth Elsa 
Norby were married early in November 1963. The 
bride, a graduate of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., is employed by IBM Data Systems, Pough- 
keepsie. Hensley is with IBM, Advanced Systems 
Division, Mohansic. 

Mrs. Charles P. Kidder (HARRIET ‘‘HATTIE"* 
WRIGHT) moved to Gambier, Ohio, last fall, where 
her husband is head cataloger in the new library at 
Kenyon College. Kathleen is 8 and Melinda is 314. 

Mrs. Frederick Nitschke (TWYLA OSTLUND) 
has given up her choir and organ job and piano 
teaching to be full-time mother to Joel, 4, Paul, 2, 
and Peter, 1. Fred, °56 spcl, teaches grades 6 and 
7 in the Rochester Lutheran School, Rochester, 
Minn., and has an organ and choir position. They 
live at 1822 38th St. N.W., Rochester, Méinn., 
55901. 
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RICHARD G. DOMINY is a teacher in the West 
Genesee Central School near Syracuse, N. Y. 

Last summer Mr. and Mrs. John Kaplan (ELIZA- 
BETH L. BROWN) were in California while he 
taught at the UCLA Law School summer session. 
While there they had a visit with Jack and Julie 
Wilson Welch, °54, in Berkeley. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROSWELL KRING have an- 
nounced the birth of their second child, Warren 
Roswell, on June 23, 1963. He joined a sister, Mary 
Ann, 2%. Roswell is a unit chief in the accounting 
department at the Boeing Co. in Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs, DONALD G. LINDEN (Marinell 
Guenther, 59) announce the birth of Julie Kay on 
July 28, 1963. Don is a science teacher in the 
junior high school in Los Altos, Calif., 35 miles 
south of San Francisco. Their address is 1624 
Ontario Dr., No. 12, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Harvard University has announced the appoint- 
ment of TSU-LIN MEI to be assistant professor of 
Chinese, effective July 1, 1964. Dr. Mei has been 
teaching at Yale University since 1962. 

E. CHARLES MERRITT became director of 
music for West End Methodist Church in Nashville, 
Tenn., on Jan. 1, 1964, going there from Akron, 
Ohio, where he had held the same position at the 
First Congregational Church. 

JAMES B. WOLF received his M.A. from San 
Francisco State College in 1963 and is now a teach- 
ing assistant at UCLA, working on a doctorate in 
British Empire history. 
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WILLIAM A. ALBERS, M.D., plans to enter 
pediatric practice in Peoria, Ill., following his 
discharge from USAF in July. 

DONALD BOOTHMAN is a member of the 
Fairfax County Choral Society, Fairfax, Va., which 
presented its first concert of the season early in 
November. He is also baritone soloist with the 
Foundry Methodist Church in Washington, D. C., 
and teaches singing privately in his own studio. 

Mrs. Ernest D. Fears Jr. (EVELYN LAWLAH) 
is teaching in the music department of Norfolk 
State College, Norfolk, Va. 

FREDERIC L. PRYOR is in his second year of 
teaching economics at the University of Michigan. 
He has a research grant that will allow him to spend 
a year studying the differences in the roles of the 
public sector in communist and non-communist econ- 
omies. Pryor is the author of a book, The Com- 
munist Foreign Trade System, published by MIT 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

NORMAN W. THOMS, M.D., is in the Army 
Medical Corps, stationed in Panama. On June 22, 
1962, he and the former Anna Holmes were married 
in Mason, Mich. He expects to return to the States 
in June. 
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JANE A. BADGER is in Phoenix, Ariz., as a 
nutrition consultant in the Arizona State Department 
of Health. The work involves a good deal of travel 
throughout the state. Jane’s address is 729 E, Siesta 
Dr., Phoenix. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Congdon (LENORE 
KEENE) announce the birth of their first child, 
Charles Wheaton, on Nov. 3, 1963. 

ARSENIO GIRON is at work on his doctorate at 
Washington University in St. Louis. He and his 
wife (PATRICIA DAY) and their four children 
live at 2301 Laclede Station Road. The youngest 
child, a son, was born in 1963. Last March Art 
was the subject of a feature story in the Capital- 
Journal, Topeka, Kans. At the time he was ‘‘com- 
poser in residence,’ assigned to the Topeka public 
schools under a Ford Foundation grant commissioning 
him to compose works for young musicians. He 
wrote four Miniature Symphonies, compositions for 
string and woodwind ensembles, and vocal and choral 
works. Much of this material was performed by the 
young people in the schools. Art was pleased with 
their performance and impressed with their feeling 
for music. 

SANDRA KOCHER is working at Mount Vernon 
as assistant curator. She has continued her art work 
and has shown paintings and drawings in various 
juried and invitational exhibitions in Connecticut and 
Virginia in recent years. The Winter 1962 issue of 
Wadsworth Atheneum Bulletin carried an article by 
her on a painting by Oskar Schlemmer which is in 
Atheneum’s collection. 

Mr. and Mrs. Helmuth Naumer (MARY ANN 
SINGLETON) live at 2410 Halloran St., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Helmuth is director of the Children’s 
Nature Museum there. 

MYRON SZOLD represented Oberlin College at 
the inauguration of Sister Mary Olivia Barrett, 
R.S.M., as president of Saint Xavier College in 
Chicago on Dec. 3, 1963. Szold is with Lehman 
Bros., Investment Securities. 
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Mr, and Mrs. Robert S. Clark (JEAN BARKER) 
and their two small boys, Peter and Gregory (three 
and one years old) are living in South End Boston 
where Bob is assistant minister at the Morgan Mem- 
orial Church of All Nations, one of three churches 
in the South End Methodist Parish, an inner city 
program, Jean also teaches a fourth-grade released 
time religious education class on Wednesdays, Their 
address is 552 Tremont St., Boston 18, Mass. The 
telephone number is 542-0876. 
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“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely...” 


Letters to the Editor 


JOHN MILTON 


Spartan Simplicity 


To THE Epitor: 
It was good to get the ‘08 News Letter 
. President Carr's report came in the 
same mail. Reading it I was impressed, and 
disquietingly so, by the elegance and luxury 
of everything in contrast to the Spartan 
simplicity of the Oberlin we knew, and by 
his general idea of bottle-feeding the stu- 
dents. 

While at the University of California 
for twelve years as director of Scientific 
and Engineering personnel for the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, and for three years 
following as University Representative for 
the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, I had occasion to visit most of 
the universities and colleges of the country. 
In visiting such schools as Yale and Har- 
vard, some state universities and an assort- 
ment of smaller schools, I came to the con- 
clusion that many institutions, particularly 
the Ivy League colleges and well-heeled 
schools like Oberlin, were providing a way 
of life of greater luxury and comfort than 
that of the homes from which the students 
came — an elegance of living that they 
could not expect to provide for themselves 
when leaving school. 

I am inclined to believe that much of the 
building program, the tearing down of 
hallowed old buildings to make room for 
more elegant structures, was unnecessary, 
if not actually harmful, to the ideals in 
education upon which Oberlin was founded. 

It is my considered belief that discipline, 
strict and uncompromising, is an important 
adjunct to an educational program designed 
to develop young men and women of char- 
acter and integrity. In his report, the 
president commented indecisively about 
student unrest. That unrest and rowdyism 
is youth’s response to lack of discipline. 
Young people like discipline and flourish 
under it when it is properly and rigidly 
administered. Without it they are at loose 
ends and are bound to find outlets in the 
kind of demonstrations that were so dis- 
turbing last year on the campus. 

At the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
it was my privilege to search out and em- 
ploy hundreds of Ph.D.s and college grad- 
uates with Bachelor degrees. The best 
Ph.D.s came from Cal Tech and the best 
with Bachelor degrees came from such small 
schools as Montana State, Colorado School 
of Mines, and California Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The excellence of Cal Tech men was 
due to the rigidly enforced high standards 
of scholarship. The high quality of the 
graduates from the small schools named, I 
am sure, was largely due to the Spartan 
student life and devoted faculties making 
the best of facilities similar to those which 
Oberlin has discarded as inadequate. 
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College and university presidents now 
seem to be chosen more for their capacity 
to raise money than for their eminence as 
scholars and spiritual leaders. 

Possibly let us hope that when money 
for all the frills of elegance and luxury for 
student pampering has been secured, we 
may have a resurgence of spiritual leader- 
ship such as that of President King, when 
we were students at Oberlin. 

GerorGE Everson, ‘08 
Gualala, California 


Student Unrest 


To THE EpitTor: 

To be blunt, President Carr in his an- 
nual report has misunderstood the nature 
and support of the student protests last 
spring. 

He distinguishes between two groups of 
students on campus at the time: (1) “a 
large and significant minority that at times 
was insistent, shrill, and even abusive in the 
expression of its dissidence;” (2) “the ma- 
jority that did not participate in the more 
flamboyant demonstrations of the ‘activist’ 
group.” 

In reality, the Oberlin of last spring had 
many groups discontented about a variety 


of things — housing, social rules and life, 
the educational program, the co-op living 
units, and the college decision-making 


process. Many students were discontented 
in only one or two areas. The majority 
were discontented on a broad spectrum. 
When the discontented realized that in 
general the Administration did not under- 
stand the grievances, much less act on 
them, the protests began. 


Unfortunately communication broke down 
between the students and the Administra- 
tion; and both groups, not just the stu- 
dents, became “insistent, shrill, and even 
abusive.” 


The students at the time of the protests 
were actually split into four groups. A 
tiny segment of perhaps 20 advocated 
‘mass violation of certain social rules and 
regulations” and urged “discourtesy and 
disorder at this assembly (President 
Carr’s).” At no time did they gain wide 
support. At all times they were laughed at. 
On the other side, a group of perhaps two 
to three hundred fully supported the Ad- 
ministration —- basically believing that all 
Administration actions must be correct and 
unchallenged. The 800, not 500, who 
picketed Finney Chapel before the Presi- 
dent’s talk were obviously the most dis- 
contented next to the extremists. The other 
800 students refused to picket mainly be- 
cause it was against their principles. But 
in general they supported the purpose of 
the picket — to demonstrate the mass dis- 


content of members of the Oberlin com- 
munity. 

There was no majority of “sober and 
calm students who did occasionally voice 
other opinions than those broadcast by the 
dissident.” A plethora of campus politi- 
cians inhabit Oberlin, and many of them 
would have supported President Carr’s 
mystical “‘majority” if it had existed. It is 
true that the leadership of the protests was 
“aggressive and articulate.” It is not true 
that it represented a “minority of potential 
campus leadership.” Among the eight 
picket organizers were one Senior Class 
president, one YWCA president, one 
Review editor-in-chief and two associate 
editors, and two members of the Student 
Council. The picket had the open support 
of the three past and present Student 
Council presidents on campus and of the 
Progressive Student League (liberal) polli- 
tical party. It had the tacit support of the 
SCOPE (conservative) political party. This 
is a rather impressive list. Students did not 
have to vote for the above individuals and 
groups. But the fact remains: they did. 

Perhaps I can best speak for the decision 
to carry “their ‘case’ to the outside press,” 
since I made that decision and carried it 
out. It was felt that the alumni and other 
members of the Oberlin community were 
not being informed of student thought on 
campus by any alumni or college-financed 
publication. The Administration could 
easily ignore student demands because little 
pressure could be brought to bear from 
members of the Oberlin community not 
living in Oberlin. Thus, the press publi- 
cized our case (and also the Administra- 
tion’s). It was our only real weapon. The 
effect of our action can be seen by the 
vehemence with which President Carr at- 
tacked it in his report. 

It should be made clear that the actual 
protest demonstrations on campus numbered 
three. To the disgrace of the student body, 
the first was a completely unorganized mob 
that invaded President Carr’s privacy by 
visiting his home on an impulse and caus- 
ing a large-scale disturbance. But at no 
time were they violent. Emotions at a 
high pitch, this group had turned from an 
unsuccessful panty raid. The second dem- 
onstration was composed entirely of fresh- 
men who also went to the President's home, 
but they had warned the President pre- 
viously. They were peaceful, responsible 
and quiet. They simply wanted to make 
their concern known. The final protest 
was the actual picket of Finney Chapel. 

President Carr said that the demands of 
the students were in “serious conflict with 
a college’s traditional qualities and pur- 
poses,” that they threatened “to weaken 
the morale of the academic community.” 

Continued on page 27 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Cox (NANCY NIEBUR- 
GER) have moved to 15 Wayne St., Roxbury, Mass., 
02121, only minutes from downtown Boston and two 
biocks from the Franklin Park Zoo. The children 
are Rachel and Martin. 

DEBORAH 5S. DEW is an instructor in English 
and humanities at Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and working on her doctoral thesis, 
following three years of graduate study at Yale. 

JOE HICKERSON is at your service from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:45 p.m. every week day as Reference 
Librarian in the Archive of Folk Song in the music 
division of the Library of Congress. His apartment is 
at 1708 Que St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOEL ISAACSON, m, (Helen 
Isaacson, °56 grad) announce the birth of David 
Michael on Nov. 22, 1963. The Isaacsons live at 
1920 Haste St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Claire Holland of Mineral Point, Wis., and 
GEORGE W. LADD were married on April 20, 
1963. They are attending the Virginia Theological 
Seminary (Episcopal) and living in Arlington, Va. 

ELSA LUDEWIG is in her second year at Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich. She 
teaches clarinet and ensemble, plays in the faculty 
woodwind quintet and is principal clarinet of the 
Lansing Symphony. The quintet will play at MENC 
in Philadelphia in March. 

JOHAN STOHL is at the University of Chicago, 
working for a Ph.D. in the field of religion and lit- 
erature at the Graduate Divinity School. 

JOY LEE STRAUSBAUGH was promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of piano at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. This is her second year at 
Cornell, and she is slated for a piano recital in 
March. 

JOHN L. TAYLOR is a city planner with the 
New York City Community Renewal Program, mak- 
ing a study of the city’s long-range needs. On March 
23, 1963, he married a colleague, Joan S. Elwyn. 

BLAKE D. WAGNER, t, of Lorain, Ohio, is 
United Community Services’ budget chairman for 
1964. He had been serving UCS on its public rela- 
tions program, volunteer bureau, and budget com- 
mittee. Pastor of the Emmanuel Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, he is on the board of directors of 
the Rehabilitation Center and the Lorain County 
Mental Health Association. 

STEPHEN S. and JUDITH VINCENT WISE have 
a son, Michael Vincent, born on Oct. 22, 1963. He 
has a four-year-old sister and a two-year-old brother. 
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BOBBIE M. BROWN teaches music and is a sec- 
retary with Radio Corporation of America in New 
York City. 

Dr. and Mrs. HENRY E. EDWARDS (Joyce Ar- 
nold, *57) announce the birth of their first child, a 
daughter, Susan Anne, on July 23, 1963. Henry fin- 
ished his internship last June and began a residency 
in psychiatry in September at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES FITZGERALD is instructor in English 
at the New School of Social Research in New York 
City. 

BEATRICE PAULINE BOTTY and Lewis P. Frei- 
tas of New York City were married in her father’s 
church in Youngstown, Ohio, on Nov. 30, 1963. Bea- 
trice has her M.M. from Boston University. She 
teaches piano and accompanies various ensembles and 
soloists in New York. Freitas, with B.A. from Har- 
vard and M.B.A. from Columbia University, is assist- 
ant director of executive programs at Columbia. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Benham Gerrish (SANDRA 
L. BJERRE) are in Nigeria. John is instructor in 
electrical engineering at. Yaba College of Technology, 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. They expect to be there 
two years. 

DAVID G. GLADFELTER, reporter on the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, wrote the by-line ‘story telling that 
the 1963 United Fund- had topped its goal by more 
than $27,000. Ray McClelland, °31, is . executive 
director of the United Community Services in Mil- 
waukee.  ~ Zt ake 

DAVID J. HERZIG is a Fellow of the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Cancer Fund in the laboratory of 
chemical biology of the National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. He chares a laboratory with Gary 
Craven, °56. The Herzigs live at 4905 Battery Lane, 
Apt. 203, Bethesda 14, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. FREDERICK L. LEHMANN (Jo- 
anna Larson, *57) are in India where Fritz is work- 
ing on his Ph.D. thesis in history for the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. and Mrs. VICTOR R. SWENSON (Sarah 
Belchetz Swenson, '60) are in Istanbul, Turkey. Vic- 
tor is doing research for a Ph.D., with a foreign area 
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scholarship from the Ford Foundation. 

P(ARATHUNDYIL) T(HOMAS) THOMAS, t, 
has returned to Kerala, India, and hopes to set up 
a center for lay theological education and continuing 
education for ministers and evangelists. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Antonelli (SANDRA 
GUISLER) announce the birth of a daughter, Mary 
Beth, on April 4, 1963. 

ROBERT E. CETINA was ordained into the Chris- 
tian ministry at the First Congregational Church of 
Newton Falls, Ohio, on Oct. 27. Newton Falls is 
his home city. 

PETER CHILDS and Erik Jacobsen, °62, are mem- 
bers of a folk-singing group known as “‘The Knob 
Lick Upper 10,000." The Tribune, Gardena, Calif., 
announcing the group’s appearance at El Camino Col- 
lege in October, said that Jacobsen was ‘‘the some- 
times spokesman and banjo player of the group.” 
Childs plays banjo, guitar, dobro, and autoharp and 
joined the group late in the summer of 1962. Their 
style is described as “‘highly sophisticated and liber- 
ally salted with a tongue-in-cheek humor.”’ 

JOHN B,. ENDERS (JOHN ENDRES) was admit- 
ted to practice before the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
at the high court’s October 1963 session in Pitts- 
burgh. Enders is a member of the Erie law firm of 
Bryan, Joslin, Bryan, and Sessler. His law degree is 
from Harvard. 

DAVID MULFINGER gave a piano recital in 
Syracuse, N. Y., in November, opening the Civic 
Morning Musicals series. He is enrolled in the doc- 
tor of musical arts course at Indiana University as a 
performing piano major. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID ROSTKOSKI (Diane An- 
derson, *57) duo pianists, played two-piano numbers 
at the concert opening the 1963-64 season of the Ta- 
coma Fine Arts Club, Tacoma, Wash. 

NICHOLAS ROYAL is one of the Peace Corps 
Volunteers in the Philippines whose work there is 
discussed in some detail — and highly approved — 
in “‘A Reporter At Large’’ in the Sept. 28 New 
Yorker. 

Mr. and Mrs. OWEN R. THOMAS (Margaret 
Jchnson Thomas, °60) announce the birth of Karl 
Owen Thomas on November 1, 1963. Their home is 
in Alexandria, Va. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Truman Bullard (BETH ALICE 
BAEHR) are in Seattle, Wash., where he teaches 
music at the Lakeside School, a boys’ preparatory 
school. Beth Alice has two part-time jobs. She works 
mornings in the library of the school and coaches the 
school chamber music ensemble one afternoon a 
week. 

Mrs. Robert J. Chapman (JANICE HOLMES) is 
teaching primary grade in the public schools of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ANDREW G. DEAN, a senior in the Harvard 
Medical School, was elected to Alpha Omega Alpha, 
national medical honorary society, according to the 
Herald-Mail of Fairport, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Domer (JOAN GILBERT) 
live in Arlington, Va. Jerry is a musician in a U. S. 
Army Band. 

Mr. and Mrs, Paul Dorsam (ANNE FRANCI- 
OSE) are in Hardwick, Vt., both teaching music, 

BARBARA STECHOW Gould’s picture appeared 
on the cover of the Nov. 17 issue of Fine Arts, a 
Cleveland publication dealing with concerts, selected 
AM-EM programs, theater, museums, galleries, films, 
and lectures in that city. She is one of a group of 
six musicians composing the Renaissance Consort. The 
group gave a concert in November at Fenn College. 

SUSAN D. GRISWOLD is art librarian-registrar 
at the Art Center, Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  - : : 

Lew and JO ANN HAGELE Hobbs announce the 
birth of John David on May 3, 1963. Lew is finish- 
ing work on a Ph.D. in physics at the’ University of 
Wisconsin. JoAnn teaches piano part-time at the Wis- 
consin .School of Music. They live at. 1312 Vilas 
Ave., Madison, Wis. 

JAMESETTA HOLLIMAN, a member of the piano 
faculty of the Bronx House of Music, was the par- 
ticipating artist at the first of a series of four lec- 
tures on the history of music for members of the 
music department of the Bronxville Women’s Club, 
Bronxville, N. Y., in October. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN S. INNES (Sally Shipman, 
63) announce the birth of Kathleen on Aug. 17, 
1963. John has an NDEA fellowship and is working 
toward his Ph.D. in history at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn, | 


GAIL LANDES worked in the department of psy- 
chiatry at the University of Chicago for three years, 
first as clinic coordinator and then as research assist- 
ant. Last October she became statistician at the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. in Santa Monica, Calif. 

SUZANNE LANGWORTHY is in her second 
year of teaching second grade at the Machinato pri- 
mary school in Okinawa. She is studying the Japanese 
language while teaching English to Ryukyuans, with 
travel and church work as extracurricular activities. 

KARLA NELSON is working for a master’s degree 
in voice at the graduate music school of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and lives at 635 West 
30th St., Los Angeles, 90007. 

ARTHUR ‘‘ART”’’ ROSSIO received his LL.B. de- 
gree from Harvard University last June, passed the 
Ohio Bar Examination in July, and on August 22 en- 
tered the Army for six months of active duty. He 
completed basic training on October 25 and was then 
stationed at clerk-typist school at Fort Knox for an 
cight week course. After being discharged from active 
duty, Art plans to return to Cleveland, Ohio, to 
practice law. . 

THOMAS JOSEPH MORTON SCHOPF and Car- 
rie Roberta Krewson were married on Nov. 9, 1963, 
in the chapel of the Church of the Ascension in 
Lakewood, Ohio. She is a Vassar graduate. Tom is 
working for his doctorate in geology at Ohio State 
University. 

JOYCE SCHREINER is a receptionist for an attor- 
ney in Denver, Colorado. 

MARJORIE SCHWARTZ is in Paris studying in- 
ternational relations at the Institut d'Etudes Politiques 
and taking a course in contemporary French literature 
at the Institut de Perfectionnement pour Professeurs 
de francais a l’Etranger, as well as enjoying student 
rates for theater and concert performances. Her ad- 
dress is 9 rue Titon, Paris Xle. 

STEPHEN CUSTER SWAIM received the degree 
of Master in Public Affairs from Princeton Univer- 
sity in November. 

BRUCE R. TUTTLE JR. is on the legal staff of 
a law firm in New York City — Royal, Koegel, and 
Rogers. He was graduated from the Yale Law School 
in 1963. 

PETER YANNET completed a two-year sales train- 
ing program last summer and was assigned as techni- 
cal sales representative for North and South Carolina. 
He works for MacDermid, Inc., suppliers to the metal 
finishing industry, and makes his headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C. His address is 232 Elmhurst Road. 


1961 


JANINE ADAMS made her debut as flutist with 
the Cornish Woodwind Quintet in October in a con- 
cert at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. The 
ensemble members are from the faculty of Seattle’s 
Cornish School of Allied Arts. Janine is living in 
Seattle, teaching and performing. 

GRETCHEN BLUM is a full-time student at the 
Western Reserve School of Library Science and ex- 
pects to graduate in June. 

NELSON A. BURSTEIN is a medical student at 
Harvard. 

MARJORIE CHAN is teaching cello, piano, and 
several music courses at Memphis State University, 
Memphis, Tenn. She received her M.M. degree last 
June. In addition to teaching she plays in the Mem- 
phis Symphony Orchestra and in chamber music 
groups. 

Mr. and Mrs. SUMNER N. CLARREN (JEAN 
BAILS) live in the Monticello Apartments, #6, 
Sweetwater, Texas. : 

EMILY H. DARROW is executive secretary to 
the vice president of American Factors Ltd., Hono- 
lulu. ; 3 5 ke 
CYNTHIA ECCLES is teaching in Winchester, 
Mass. - : 

-NANCY ERB- teaches first and secomd: grades’ in 
San. Jose,~ Calif., but-is living im the Santa Cruz 
Mountains at 18501 Bear Creek Road, Los Gatos. 

Mrs. Gilbert A. Falcone (JANET GANTZ) has 
been promoted’ to a Supply Commodity Management 
Officer at the U. S. Defense Industrial Supply Center 
in Philadelphia, Pa: —_ 

KEITH ‘KIKI BLATTNER and Peter J, Good- 
man were married on July 13, 1963. MARY JANE 
LUETGERT was maid of honor and Diane McGrath, 
°63, was a hostess at the reception. Kiki is a clinical 
psychologist for the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Children’s Service, New York City, and Peter teaches 
mathematics at a junior high school in Brooklyn. 
Each received an M.A. degree last June from Indiana 
University. 

RAY HOOBLER, DAVID KRAINES, and two 
other math students rent a house near the campus at 
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2130 Haste St., Berkeley, Calif. All are doing grad- 
uate work at the University of California. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT IRWIN (SHARON WES- 
LEY) have a son, Stephen Andrew, born June 1, 
1963. “‘Skip’’ expects to complete his doctorate at 
the Eastman School of Music this spring. In addition 
to a full-time academic load, he is organist-choirmas- 
ter at Bethany Presbyterian Church, teaches piano 
and organ privately two days a week at Geneseo Col- 
lege, and is concert manager at Eastman. Until last 
May, Sharon was a cataloger at the Eastman Sibley 
Music Library and organist at the Lutheran Church 
of the Redeemer. 

HOWARD A. JOHNSON (M.A.T.)_ lives in 
Boulder, Colo., where he is a self-employed carpenter. 
Daughter Leslie Anne was born on June 14, 1963. 

Mrs. Noble Lee Jr. (MARY JOHNSON) is teach- 
ing at Bourne High School in Falmouth, Mass., while 
Noble, 62, a Lieutenant in the U. S. Air Force, is 
stationed at Otis AFB there. 

ARTHUR LESTER is vice president of the junior 
class at the Chicago Medical School. He took honors 
on Part I, National Boards of Medical Examiners. 
Last summer he and CHUCK LOWRY spent a few 
days together touring in the West. 

The Karl J. Leupolds (NANCY SWENSON) have 
moved to Hicksville. N. Y. Karl is a cadet engineer 
with Consolidated Edison and Nancy does occasional 
substitute teaching. 

LUCY F. McTEER is studying at the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

BARBARA MATTHIES is a telephone reservation- 
ist with Bonanza Air Lines in the Beverly Hills of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif. 

MUNRO MEYERSBURG is a child care counselor 
with the Jewish Children’s Bureau in Chicago. He 
lives in, and works at a residential treatment unit 
for boys, ages 9 to 20. 

DAVID E. NICHOLS is a graduate student in the 
department of economics at Harvard University. 

THEODORA LOVEJOY and John Patrick (Har- 
vard °61) were married on Aug. 1. They are both 
studying at Columbia University and are living at 
Apt. 4F, 515 W. 110 St., New York City. 

SONDRA PATTERSON is studying at the West- 
ern Reserve University School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences on a two-year program for a master’s in social 
work. Her field placement is at Children’s Services. 

AUSTIN SPENCER was an instructor in econom- 
ics at the Indiana University extension center in In- 
dianapolis and a part-time graduate student, 1962-63. 
Now he is an instructor at Wisconsin State College 
at La Crosse and plans to continue graduate study at 
IU next summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN STUBER (CAROL HA- 
GAN) have a son, William Broderick, born last 
spring. Both are studying for their M.M. degrees at 
Syracuse University, John in organ and Carol in 
piano. John has a part-time job at Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Fayetteville, N. Y., and Carol teaches at 
the Clark Music Co. 

JANET BOURNE and Farrell D. Walback were 
married in the Grace Community Church of Boulder 
City, Nev., on Sept. 17, 1963. Janet is employed at 
the Vegas Gallery of Fine Arts. Walback is attend- 
ing the University of Nevada and is also employed by 
Bill Willard, Public Relations, as a staff artist. They 
live on Bubbling Wells Road, in Las Vegas. 

THEODORE WALTER is a graduate student at 
Harvard University. He and the former Jane Smith 
were married in December 1962. 


1962 


ROGER BATZ is studying for a secondary creden- 
tial and completing a history major at Michigan State 
University. 

CLARA L. BOGGS is with the Metropolitan Mu- 
sic Co. in New York City, assembling string instru- 
ments. 

SHARON BOYER is teaching English, grades 9-12, 
in West Leyden Central School, West Leyden, N. Y. 
She lives at 501 Post St., Boonville, N. Y., 13309. 

PETER BURGER is in his second year of medical 
school at Northwestern University. 

BOB CHENEY is studying and coaching at Bowl- 
ing Green State University this year and gets over to 
Oberlin frequently. 

DONALD CONGDON, to receive M.A. _ in 
March, is president of the University of Chicago 
student government. 

NANCY DECKER is doing graduate 
Spanish at the University of Wisconsin 
teaching assistantship there. 

DIANA DOERING, pianist, had a nine-week en- 
gayement at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., last fall, then began playing at the Old An- 


work in 
and has a 
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gus Restaurant, also in the Capital. At the same 
time, she is taking graduate work at the Catholic 
University there. 

HERBERT DRESSER is in his second year as a 
Peace Corps Volunteer in the Philippines. 

TOM ELDEN is in his second year of law school, 
Stanford University. He has been doing some legal 
aid work for indigents and getting close to people's 
real life problems. 

RACHEL FARIES is on the faculty of Deerfield 
Academy of Fine Arts and plays organ at the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Ill. Rachel lives in 
Evanston. The Academy is in Deerfield, Ill. 

KATHRYN ST. CLAIR and Lloyd W. Fellows 
Jr. were married on June 28, 1963, at the Church 
of the Ascension in Twin Falls, Idaho. 

PATRICIA HACKETT is a first-grade teacher in 
the city schools of Durham. N. C. 

M. BELLAMY HAMILTON is studying at the 
Yale School of Music for an M. Mus. degree in 
piano. 

RAYMOND R. HERJE, m, t, is a probation of- 
ficer in the juvenile department, Hennepin County, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A friend reports that GARY HINZMAN is in the 
top quarter of his class at University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School. 

VERONICA HOHENEMSER is enrolled for full- 
time study at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She has a part-time job in an office at Colum- 
bia so has a busy schedule. 

PHYLLIS E. JAHNS is a graduate student at Syra- 
cuse University and living at 128 Oakland St., Syra- 
CUuse w LOSING we 

Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE W. KIMMEL (Helen 
Randall, °63) have moved to 311 S. Second St., 
Denton, Md. Larry is teaching music at North Caro- 
lina High School and Helen is teaching art and social 
studies at Denton Junior High School. 

LINDA LAKE is at Rutgers University, working 
as librarian in the sociology department. 

W. DAVID LYNCH is a graduate student at the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, N. Y., and 
hopes to follow his M.M. degree with further study 
toward the D.M.A. 

LAREY McDANIEL and Kathleen Merewether 
were married on Sept. 7, 1963. Larey is giving pri- 
vate lessons in clarinet and flute and plays second 
clarinet in the Seattle Symphony, Seattle, Wash. 

ANDY McFARLAND, according to the Press of 
New Richmond, Ohio, has a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship for study toward his Ph.D. degree in politi- 
cal science and government. He is studying at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

JANE MacISAAC is a student at the University 
of Alaska and living in a trailer home at 11 North- 
ern Trailer Court, 1 Mile Steese Highway, Fairbanks. 

MICHAEL A. MOORE is working in a camp for 
juvenile delinquents run by the Los Angeles County 
Probation Department. He plans to begin work on a 
master’s in public administration at UCLA in the 
summer. 

JOHN MUTH has become a Muslim and was 
married on Nov. 16, 1963 to a Malay girl named 
Azizah. He has been serving in the Peace Corps in 
Malaysia and expects to return to the United States 
with his wife when he completes his term there. 

ANNE SHAVER has returned to her studies at 
New York University. 

MARGARET SMITH is a student and teaching as- 
sistant in chemistry at the University of Wisconsin. 

DOUGLAS W. SODERDAHL and Nancy Karen 
Rosier were married in October. He is in his third 
year of study at Northwestern Medical School. 

HAROLD SONDROL is with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers for East Africa project. He is study- 
ing education at Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda, 
and will be assigned to teach in a high school. Dur- 
ing the winter vacation, which began on December 
11, he travelled in Uganda, Tanganyika, and Kenya. 

ILTER TURAN sails for home this month, back to 
Istanbul after seven years in the United States. He 
has a teaching assistantship in economics at the new 
Institute for International Affairs, University of 
Istanbul. 

MARTHA “‘MARTY” VESTLING is a_ second- 
year graduate student in chemistry with a research 
assistantship at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. She sees Miriam Douglass, "60, frequently since 
they are working in the same department and the 
same field, 


1963 

Mr. and Mrs, JAMES MILLER (ANN MARIE 
OBRESSA) are students at the New England Con- 
Mass. In the fall they took 


servatory in Boston, 
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The demands, to the students, were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
liberal arts college. We wanted to foster 
pluralism in both the student body and the 
dining and housing arrangement. We 
wanted an educational program representa- 
tive of an experimental and daring liberal 
arts college. To a certain extent, President 
Carr wanted these things too. We simply 
disagreed vigorously on the practical appli- 
cation. The students didn’t really threaten 
the morale of the academic community, for 
at the time it couldn’t have been much 
lower. 

The argument that the Oberlin students 
last spring were attempting to “find them- 
selves by directly experiencing all human 
emotions, actions, and problems” is a cu- 
rious one. It has been used repeadedly over 
the ages by the older, more experienced, 
and conservative to deride the efforts of 
the younger, less experienced, and reform’ 
ist. In this case, no doubt it had some 
validity. However, the picket protests were 
led by seniors, all over 21, all near an 
Oberlin B.A. We were better educated and 
more intelligent than 90 per cent of Ameri- 
cans. We had been school leaders since 
childhood. We had experienced Oberlin 
for four years. If we can not reason with 
a fair degree of logic, is it right to expect 
the American democratic system to function 
at all efficiently? 

Unfortunately an exposition of the exact 
position of the students last spring would 
take many more paragraphs. So, it must 
be left out. 


PETE GUEST, 63 


ASSP 


New York City 


part in productions of two operas. He had the role 
of Azael in L’Infant Prodigue by Debussy and Ann 
Marie was Miss Pinkerton in Menotti’s The Old 
Maid and the Thief. Ross Reimueller, *60, also at 
the New England Conservatory, played the piano 
accompaniment for both productions. 

Rev. and Mrs. ERNEST STONE, t, (Helene 
Ray, °61) announce the birth of Michael Young on 
Oct. 30, 1963. The Stones have moved to a new 
pastorate at the Bainbridge Community Church, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

KIRSTEN BERG is a senior at the University of 
Wisconsin in the School of Education, majoring in 
history and minoring in sociology. 


1964 


SUSAN CAREY and WILLIAM SIMS BAIN- 
BRIDGE were married on Aug. 28, in Westwood, 
N. J. They live in Greenwich, Conn. 


1965 


ELIZABETH L. CROOKES is a student at the 
New England Conservatory in Boston, 


V-12 

BRUCE COPELAND has been elected second vice 
president — sales development of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. He went: into’ the insurance business 
in 1947, following his service in the U. S. Navy. 
Copeland received the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation in 1959 and qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1957 and 1959. He is a 


member of the board of directors of the Board for 
Homeland Ministries and also of the 


Council of the United Church of Christ. 
E. GREGORY KRYZA is the American consul at 
Nairobi, Kenya. With him are his 


and two sons, Frank and Christopher. 


Stewardship 


Jeanne, 
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wife, 


AS OBERLIN GOES... 
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wishes that it be passed along to 
Alumni that CONTRIBUTIONS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED AND CAN 
BE DEDUCTED. 

Jan Walker and Anne Simcox, loyal 
and tolerant executive secretaries, 
along with myself in Public Relations, 
round out the Steering Committee. 


Conventions are always primarily 
people, but they are also places and 
events. “The place” as far as this 
year’s Convention headquarters is 
concerned is the old North Lodge. 
Formerly a stomping grounds for the 
ROTC, the building has temporarily 
escaped demolition and been re 
christened Convention Lodge, or just 
“The Lodge” by its current inhabi- 
tants. Its old rooms are the focus of 
campus political activity. 

Soon after lunch secretaries begin 
biking up to The Lodge to type out 
or file the day’s addition to the more 
than 3000 pieces of mail which have 
already passed through the eight 
executive offices. When the Finney 
bells toll out four o’clock, snowy paths 
are forged from the Libe and Lab, 
as more Convention workers make 
their way down Professor Street to 
The Lodge. Some paths are made by 
volunteers of the clipping service, who 
comb over the more than thirty 
newspapers which daily arrive at The 
Lodge door. Other paths follow in the 
wake of members of pressure groups 
or the platform committee coming to 
pore over the growing files of pam- 
phlets and articles. Throughout the 
building the sounds of planning and 
politicking can be heard. Piles of 
poster board and the smell of “magic 
marker” identify one room as the 
Publicity Headquarters, while in an- 
other, boxes of campaign buttons and 
a refrigerator full of fresh fruit (a 
nickel apiece; 6 for a quarter) give 
evidence of the fund-raising efforts 
of the Concessions Office. 

But The Lodge is only the center, 
and in various backrooms, basements, 
and storelofts throughout the far 
reaches of Oberlin, state delegations 
are setting up headquarters. The 
Student Union Committee has prom- 
ised parts of the remodeled third 
and fourth floors of Wilder to those 
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the 


delegations unable to secure 
coveted off-campus offices. 


Where is all this activity leading? 
A look at what’s to come appeared in 
the pages of a singular newspaper 
which recently arrived at The Lodge. 
In an edition of The Oberlin Elephant, 
under the masthead proclaiming it- 
self to be “Massive in News, Mighty 
in Editorials, Bejeweled with Ivory,” 
a seven column headline states, “Dark 
Horse is Favored.” Subheads report 
that a deadlock is possible and that a 
platform battle looms. On the inner 
pages, one of those “Mighty Edito- 
rials” reports that Oberlin is choosing 
for the nation. Oberlin, it is solemnly 
written, is going to choose the man 
who “must face the facts of the great- 
est time of change the world has 
ever known.” A_ second editorial 
states that “this year the Convention 
is on trial,” and indicates that a wait- 
and-see attitude prevails among the 
faculty. At the bottom of page four 
of this strange journal appears “The 
Elephant’s Score Card” with the 
printed names of Coolidge, Harding, 
Hoover, Johnson, La Follett, Lowden, 
Pershing, Poindexter, and Wood. This 
is the score card for the 1920 Con- 
vention, and “The Elephant” is 
dated Tuesday, May 25, 1920. Yet 
is it not striking that by changing a 
few names and_ substituting new 


Magazine and Ticket 
Order Form 


Convention Lodge 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


I would appreciate receiving the follow- 
ing: 


eee copies (@1.50) of the 1964 
Souvenir Mock Convention 
Program 


ie Mae tickets (@1.50) to Convention 
session of Friday, May 1 


PSTD tickets (@1.50) to Convention 
session of Saturday, May 2 


ee eae tickets (@2.50) to all sessions 
of the Convention 


Please include payment with this order 
and make all checks payable to Oberlin 
College. All programs will be mailed 
from Oberlin no later than April 25, 


issues (the issue before the 1920 
Mock Convention, as stated by that 
year’s National Chairman Paul How- 
land, was “to beer or not to beer”) 
the exciting challenges of the Mock 
Convention remain the same. 


But while the challenge of the 
Convention is a tradition at Oberlin, 
each successive generation of  stu- 
dents brings new departures from the 
patterns of the past. For instance, 
the idea of alumni sponsored political 
floats was tried for the first time at 
this year’s Homecoming parade. 


Another °64 innovation is a_ pet 
project of the National Chairman. 
He has established an information- 
coordinating service for a group of 
over sixty colleges and universities from 
Washington State to Washington and 
Lee, who are known to be holding con- 
ventions. Through this service, Con- 
vention planners on various campuses 
can exchange ideas, coordinate speak- 
ing engagements, and share tips on 
how to make that key contact. Other 
plans in the offing for this year’s 
Convention include a political work- 
shop for high school students, to 
be conducted on campus the weekend 
of the Convention, and a TV special 
promised by Cleveland station KYW. 

A major endeavor of the public 
relations office is a “new look” in 
the traditional Mock Convention 
Program. This year’s magazine is 
tentatively scheduled to be 52 pages 
and will include a tight analysis of 
the Republican politics in many states. 
We are sure it will make for interest- 
ing reading and would like to en- 
courage you to make use of the 
order blank at the bottom of this 
page. 

But better still would be a visit to 
Oberlin the weekend of May Ist 
and 2nd to see the Convention in 
person. We would love nothing bet- 
ter than to pack the field house both 
nights. If you are tempted, won't you 
please let us know? The Convention 
will be glad to help assist in housing 
arrangements on requests received 
before April 15th and to accept 
ticket orders at any time. Please 
address your inquiries to Convention 
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Isabel L. Tapper, '64, president, Student Council 


Ex-officio 
Charles F. Isackes, °38, Director of Development, 
Oberlin College 


Thurston E. Manning, Provost, Oberlin College 
Blake D. Wagner, °57, t, Graduate School of Theology 


Employed Officers 


Edward 8. Tobias, 52, Executive Director and 
Assistant to the President for Alumni Affairs 
Mercedes Holden Singleton, ‘26 (Mrs. Ralph H.), 
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Of All Things... 


Bilingual Research 
\) J HENEVER THE POSTMAN dumps 


his daily pile of letters on our 
desk, we are sure to pick up some 
interesting account of what some alum- 
nus is doing, somewhere in the world. 
Not long ago we heard from Jean B. 
Marie, 55, who lives in Le Vesinet 
Seine & Oise, France, where she is 
engaged in a fascinating study of 
bilingualism in approximately 250 
young children in the Paris area who 
have an American mother and a French 
father. The group includes her own 
two children:Danielle, 4%, and Fran- 
cois, 3. Her aim is to measure the 
degree of bilingualism in these children, 
compare their achievements in the 
dominant language with monolingual 
children of the same age, and study 
the problems associated with bilingual- 
ism. If any alumni have made studies 
in this field, Jean would be glad to 
hear from them at 40 Avenue Alfred 
de Musset. 


New TV Program 


We just heard the story of how 
Gary Sprunger, third year student in 
the Graduate School of Theology, 
walked into the KYW-TV station in 
Cleveland the other day and walked 
out with a contract in his pocket for 
a 39 week TV series entitled Religion 
in America. The series will trace the 
development of religion in America, 
historically and chronologically, and 
will start on Sunday, February 2. 
Gary is writing the script and hosting 
the programs which will run for half 
an hour with the expectation of no 
fewer than '4 million watchers. Gary, 
who is married and has a daughter, 
Suzanne Anita, 5 months old, con- 
ceived of the idea himself. He has 
worked at Karamu House, Cleveland, 
and hopes, upon graduating from the 
Seminary to get his M.A. in drama at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Planning a Trip? 


If you are looking for European 
adventure that’s different, with intel- 
ligent, experienced leaders, you can’t 
go wrong with a tour conducted by an 
Oberlin alumnus. Among those recent- 


ly brought to our attention is a Rome 
to Athens tour, including a sailing 
down the Dalmatian Coast to Greece, 
sponsored by James S. Constantine, 
‘25, associate professor of classics at 
the University of Virginia, and Kath- 
arine von Wenck, Oberlin’s associate 
dean of women. 

Karl F. Heiser, °26, consulting psy- 
chologist of Glendale, Ohio, will lead 
you from Scotland through the Baltic 
areas, with seminars included — for 
those who want to be serious about it. 


A Matter of Record 


On the sport page of this issue is a 
story by Ralph E. Bibler, associate 
professor of physical education and 
swimming coach, in which he tells 
about the steady lowering of times by 
Oberlin swimmers in recent years and 
predicts that records will continue to 
fall. Today we had a telephone call 
from Coach Bibler. “Is it too late to 
make a change in that story?” he in- 
quired. We told him regretfully that 
it was, that the sport page was rolling 
on the presses. “Too bad,” he said, 
“three more records just fell during 
the meet with Akron on Saturday.” 
This makes Coach Bibler something of 
a real prophet, and by way of testi- 
mony we present the new records here: 
50 yard freestyle: David Russell, °66, 
24.1; 200 yard breaststroke: Andrew 
Wilson, °67, 2:28.5; 400 yard medley 
relay: Gary Gault, 65, Andrew Wil 
son, Timothy Cross, °67, and John 
Trauger, °65, 4:07.4. 


Who’s for a Hike? 


Come spring, if you are interested 
in hiking through some lovely virgin 
country, over rolling wooded land, be 
sure to get in touch with Margaret 
Loye Fisher, °38, who lives with her 
husband, Norman, on a 300 acre wild- 
flower reserve about 25 miles north- 
west of Pittsburgh. Norman, who lec- 
tures on nature topics and writes 
nature education programs, illustrated 
with his own photographs, will be glad 
to guide you if you have good 
walking shoes. The Fishers’ address is 
P.O. Box 723, Imperial, Pa. ASS 

M.S. 
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Losses in the Oberlin family... 


189] 


WILDER — Mrs. George Durand Wilder (Gertrude 
Williams Stanley), 92, died at her home in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, on November 27, 1963. Interment was 
in Westwood Cemetery in Oberlin. Mrs. Wilder 
was born in Tientsin, China, on December 9, 1870. 
She was a missionary in China, serving under the 
American Board, from 1893 until her retirement in 
1947. On May 24, 1895, she married her Oberlin 
classmate George D. Wilder. He died in Oberlin, 
where they were making their home, in 1946. While 
in China Mrs. Wilder served one year as treasurer 
of the Home for Aged Women in Peiping. She 
published Christian Anthems, Book I, in 1934. Mrs. 
Wilder is survived by two sons, Theodore Stanley, 
"18, of Beckley, West Virginia, and George D. Jr., 
21, of Tokyo, Japan; two daughters, Mrs. Leonard 
Menzi (Margaret, °21) of Ypsilanti, and Mrs. 
Carroll Daniels (Ursula Frances, *23) of Penn Yan, 
New York; 13 grandchildren, and 32  great-grand- 
children, 


1898 


SHAW — Ira Denison Shaw, 94, died in Bradenton, 
Florida, on October 16, 1963. Associate professor 
emeritus of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, he had 
also taught in public schools. He was superintendent 
of schools in Randolph, Vermont. 

Mr. Shaw was born on July 20, 1869, in North- 
field, Vermont. He was a _ graduate student at 
Columbia University and held an A.M. degree from 
George Peabody Teacher’s College. His first wife 
was Grace Ella Prince, 99, who died in 1948. On 
January 21, 1950, he and Mary Candace Adams, 
°18, of Oberlin were married. 

Mr. Shaw did educational work for the YMCA 
and was industrial secretary and on the international 
committee of the YMCA, serving in both New York 
City and Philadelphia. During World War I he did 
YMCA work with the U. S. Army in France. 
After the war he was director of soldier rehabilita- 
tion in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. He was 
at Berea College, 1924-1939. In World War II he 
was assistant clerk for the Lorain County Selective 
Service Board for a year, then became an inspector 
of engineering materials for the Army and Navy in 
Lerain and Elyria. In 1945-46 he taught English in 
the Oberlin High School. He was president and 
class agent of the Class of 1898 for some years. 

Mr. Shaw is survived by his wife; his son, Carroll 
K. Shaw, °28, now in Indonesia; and four grand- 
daughters: Mrs. Michael Weiner (Elizabeth Shaw, 
°56) of Irvington, New York, Mrs. Albert M. 
Gesler Jr. (Conna Shaw, °59) of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Carolyn Shaw, a sophomore at Oberlin 
this year, and Lucinda Shaw. 


1902 

SHEPARD — Mrs. Clarence E. Shepard (F. Arabell 
White), 86, died in Kansas City, Méissouri, on 
November 3, 1963. She was born on November 19, 
1876, in Youngsville, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Shepard's 
first husband was Alfred Tyler Hemingway, °02, 
who died in 1922. In 1927 she married Clarence 
Shepard. He died in 1949. 

Mrs. Shepard was a leader in civic, social, and 
educational affairs in Kansas City for more than 
half a century. In 1916 President Wilson appointed 
her to head the food conservation work in her area. 
She was a charter member and former officer of the 
Women’s City Club and the Consumers League and 
helped establish pure milk laws. 

Since 1915 Mrs. Shepard has been affiliated with 
the Sunset Hill School for girls and a trustee for 
more than 30 years. She gave the school the Alfred 
Tyler Hemingway gymnasium and established a 
Hemingway scholarship at Oberlin College. She 
was a member of the board of the YWCA for 23 
years and president for six. Among her other inter- 
ests were the Kansas City Art Institute, Conservatory 


of Music, and Museum, the Colonial Dames of 
America, and the Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. Shepard is survived by her son Franklin 


Hemingway, her daughter, Mrs. George Gordon; a 
brother, Raymond White; and a sister, Mrs. Ruth 
Lowry. 


1903 


HUTCHINSON — Clark Samson Hutchinson, 85, 
died in Acton, Indiana, on May 12, 1963. He was 
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a retired farmer. He was born in Acton on July 
13, 1877. In June 1905 he and the former Fannie 
Belle Showalter, a music teacher, were married. 
There were three children, Russell Edward, °29, 
Kathryn, and Roland. Mr. Hutchinson was _ super- 
intendent of schools in Marion County, Indiana, 
1930-31. He is survived by his son Roland. 


1904 

KELLOGG — Francis Comings Kellogg, 83, died in 
San Bernardino, California, on December 27, 1963. 
He and his wife had gone there from their home in 
Santa Barbara to spend Christmas at her sister’s 
home. He suffered three heart attacks and died in 
a hospital in the city. 

Francis Kellogg was born on August 5, 1880, in 
Kelloggsville, Ohio. After graduation from Oberlin 
he attended the University of California, Berkeley, 
and received the LL.B. and J.D. degrees in 1906 
and 1910 respectively. He taught high school for 
thirty years in southern Oregon and in Fresno Coun- 
ty, California. He also owned and managed a fruit 
ranch, 

On August 5, 1921, he and the former Pearl 
Cessna of Grinnell, Iowa, were married. She is his 
sole survivor. Mr. Kellogg was active in the Santa 
Barbara Retired Men’s Club, the Channel City, 
Sierra, Monday Discussion and other clubs up to 
the time of his death. 


1906 


EMINGER — Mr. Egbert Frank Eminger, 83, died 
on August 11, 1963. He was born in Hambden, 
Ohio, on February 13, 1880. On September 2, 
1916, he and the former Mabel Amelia Townsend 
were married. Mr. Eminger was an education direc- 
tor in the YMCA of Camden, New Jersey. He 
taught science in the high school of Ravenna, Ohio, 
and was superintendent of schools in the Washington 
cities of Mansfield, Chelan, and Dryden, and teacher 
of chemistry in Wenatchee, Washington. He retired 
from teaching in 1948. 

Mr. Eminger was a housebuilder in both Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and in Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, for a period of nine years. He also served 
as inspector of munitions in Medicine Hat. He is 
survived by his wife. 


FAXON — Mr. Richard Faxon, 80, died in Elyria, 
Ohio, on September 9, 1963. Born in Elyria on 
July 10, 1883, he was a resident of the area his 
entire life. He was a member of St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church, Senior Citizens Fellowship, and 
the board of directors of the Elyria Public Library. 
A member of the Oberlin College Class of 1906, he 
was graduated from Ohio State University. Mr. 
Faxon was employed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and worked for Plant Quarantine of 
New York. He was a member of the Rowfant Club 
of Cleveland, the Etymology Society of America, 
and the Elks Lodge of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Faxon is survived by a brother, John, of 
Elyria, and a niece, Mrs. Elstun of Scott Air Force 
Base, Illinois. 


FERGUSON — Mrs. Clarence Dewar Ferguson 
(Bessie Agnes Morley), 80, a retired teacher in the 
Buffalo, New York, school system, died on October 
28, 1963, after a year’s illness. She was born in 
Buffalo on October 15, 1883. She did graduate 
work at Buffalo State Teachers College and Colum- 


bia University and was employed as a_ substitute 
teacher in the Buffalo elementary and secondary 
schools, 1924-1959. On June 16, 1914, she mar- 


ried Clarence D. Ferguson, who died in 1946, 

Mrs. Ferguson was active in the Buffalo Oberlin 
Alumni Club from its beginning in 1920. She was 
a member of the Methodist Church and the Buffalo 
Sorosis. She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Gerald Scheidt and Mrs. George Sivertson (Alice 
Ann Ferguson, °37) of Buffalo; a brother, Arthur 
M. of Asheville, North Carolina; nine  grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


1908 


LIGHTNER — Mrs, Dean Howard Lightner (Grace 
Herreid), 77, died on October 24, 1963, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. She was born on May 14, 1886, in 
Leola, South Dakota, and married Dean H. Lightner, 
06, on May 4, 1910. He died in 1962. Mrs. 
Lightner was active in her church, in the Society of 


ELita C. PARMENTER, °15 


Sponsors of the U. S. Navy, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, serving the organization 
on both the local and state levels, and in PTA. 
Her hobbies were birds, gardening, and reading. 

Mrs. Lightner is survived by her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles A. Hastings (Ruth Jean Lightner, °38) of 
Cedar Rapids, her son, Dean H. Lightner Jr., °33, 
of St. Joseph, Michigan, and four grandchildren. 


1910 


PAULEY — Mrs. James Leroy Pauley (Clara May 
Lampson), 76, died on September 29, 1963, in 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, following a lingering illness. She 
was born on February 23, 1887, in Jefferson, Ohio. 
She and Mr. Pauley, a dentist, were married on 
June 29, 1915. He died in 1962. Mrs. Pauley was 
active in her church, in the PTA, Study Club, and 
other local groups. She served as chairman of the 
local Christmas Seal campaign, and of a division of 
the Community Chest, and was a member and 
president of the Mason City Women’s Club. Mrs. 
Pauley is survived by her son, James, of Jefferson, 
Iowa; and two daughters, Mrs. Mary Jane Cox of 
Belmond, Iowa, and Mrs. Martha Johnson of 
La Grange, Illinois. 


1911 

FLEGAL — Mr. Harry Mitchell Flegal, 76, died 
in a hospital in Zanesville, Ohio, on October 31, 
1963. He had been in failing health for several 
months. He was a former manager of the Zanesville 
Sand Company and a one-time teacher at the Lash 
High School there. 

Mr. Flegal was born in Zanesville on March 8, 
1887. He married the former Hazel Janthe Pur- 
viance on December 4, 1911. Following his gradua- 
tion from Oberlin, he was principal of the Middle- 
port, Ohio, High School before joining the Lash 
faculty. He was superintendent of the Licking 
Township schools in Muskingum County, 1917-1920. 
Other interests were Grace Methodist Church where 
he was a trustee and on the official board as well as 
general superintendent of the Church School. He 
was also a YMCA worker and president of its Jolly 
Boys Club for two years. 

He is survived by his wife; a son, Robert, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; three daughters, Mrs. David Ed- 
wards of East Canton, Ohio, Miss Jean of New York 
City, and Mrs. Arthur Maier of Zanesville; and 
eight grandchildren. 


a bY 


GRANT — Mr. E. Stanley Grant, 73, died on 
November 30, 1963. He was statistician, retired, of 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. Mr. Grant was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
on December 23, 1889. He worked for 23 years in 
the sales department of the Dixie Cup Company, as 
a Statistician and estimator-planner. He also was 
instructor in business administration at Lafayette 
College for three years. 

Mr. Grant and the former Fannie Louise Folger 


were married on September 12, 1913. They have 
lived in Phillipsburg since 1933. Mr. Grant retired 
in 1945 at the age of 58 years, and turned to 


writing guidebooks on investment. Three volumes, 
published by Exposition Press, are: Lifetime Invest- 
ing Before 50, Lifetime Investing After 50, and 
Lifetime Investing for Security and Growth, 

Mr. Grant is survived by his wife; two nephews, 
Martin L. Grant, °27, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
Clifton P. Grant, °32, of Westfield, New Jersey. 
Two brothers, Martin Lee Grant, t, ’01, and Irving 
Leslie Grant, °05, preceded him in death. 


1913 

LONG — Mrs. Walter Cleveland Long (Gladys 
Mildred Huffman), 73, died on October 27, 1963, 
at her daughter's home in Big Prairie, Ohio. She 
had been in failing health for some years, having 
had seven strokes prior to the final one. Mrs. Long 
was born in Loudonville, Ohio, on August 13, 1890. 
She and Mr. Long were married on November 28, 
1916. He died in 1952. She was a teacher for 
more than 20 years at schools in Ohio, served on 
the Holmes County Examining Board, and was a 
member of numerous professional and teaching organ- 
izations. Mrs. Long was active in local and district 
church and women’s groups, taught Sunday school 
classes, and was a member of the Progress Club and 
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the Farm Bureau Council. 
daughter, Mrs. S. 


She is survived by her 
James Hastings of Big Prairie, a 


sister, Mrs. Fred Clark of Loudonville, and one 
grandson. 
SMITH — Mrs. Earl E. Smith (Eleanor L. Lassey), 


71, died in her sleep on June 20, 1963, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Smith was born in Hancock, 
Michigan, on June 10, 1892. Until her marriage in 
1920 to Earl Smith, she taught in the public schools 
in Hancock, in Suomi College there, and in Rayen 
High School in Youngstown, Ohio. She was always 
active in local alumni clubs. Mrs. Smith is survived 
by her husband and a sister, Phoebe L. Lassey. 


1914 


GREEN — Mr. Newton Baldwin Green, 69, died 
in Rochester, New York, on October 13, 1963. He 
was vice president, retired, of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and former manager of its apparatus and optical 
division. He was born in South Byron, New York 
on June 9, 1894. 


After graduation from Oberlin he taught botany at 
the University of Cincinnati, where he received the 
A.M. degree in 1917 in plant physiology. He had 
a year with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
surveying plant disease, then went into the U. S. 
Army where he instructed in photography. In 1918 
he went to the Eastman company as an assistant in 
the Kodak Research Laboratory. He had a long and 
distinguished career with Eastman, serving in many 
important capacities. He was on the board of trus- 
tees of the Eastman Dental Dispensary, a director of 
the Eastman Savings and Loan Association and the 
Kodak Employees Association. He was a member of 
the American Chemical Society, the Photographic 
Society of America, the Armed Forces Communica- 
tion Association, the American Ordnance Association, 
the Optical Association of America, the American 
Rocket Society, and the National Security Industrial 
Association. 


On September 12, 1925, Mr. Green and the 
former Mary Dudley Johnson, a Vassar graduate, 
were married. She survives him, as do a son, New- 
ton H. Green, a daughter, Mrs. Paul Dean, a 
brother, Charles H., and five grandchildren. 


ha 

SLEDGE — Mrs. Marvin Sledge (Cora May Wal- 
ton), 71, died early Sunday morning on October 27, 
1963, at her home in Fort Worth, Texas. She was 
born in Newport, Kentucky, on May 14, 1892. Her 
first three years out of college were spent at the 
First Congregational Church in Elyria, Ohio, where 
she did religious education work. Then she served 
for six years as a missionary and teacher in Fenchow, 
China. In 1925-1927, she was a graduate student at 
the University of Cincinnati, after which she became 
psychologist with the Institute for Juvenile Research 
in Chicago. Thereafter, successively, she was direc- 
tor of the Neighborhood House nursery school in 
Detroit, did parent-education and child-guidance work 
in the public schools, and was director of the 
Federal Child Welfare Program of Mill Valley, 
California. 


She married Marvin Sledge of 
Force on November 21, 1931. 


In Fort Worth she was librarian for a small 
library at the church and handled the church pub- 
licity. She wrote a series of articles on child train- 
ing for Home Economics and published a booklet for 
parents on Habit Training. In the many communities 
in which she lived she always took active part in 
alumni work. She had been secretary and treasurer 
of Oberlin clubs in Western Massachusetts, San 
Francisco, and Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mrs. Sledge 1s survived by her husband, Air 
Force Col., ret., Marvin Sledge; a daughter, Mrs. 
John Wood of the Philippines, three grandchildren; 
and three sisters, Mrs. Walter Carpenter of Dallas, 
Texas, Mrs. Burt Gale of Atlantic Beach, Florida, 
and Mrs. Frank Payne of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1919 


DOLEZAL — Miss Rose Mabel Dolezal, 6), retired 
teacher, died on November 2, 1963, in Cleveland, 


(avs LO, Ts, Fakhy 


Ohio. She had been a social studies teacher in the 
Cleveland school system but had retired in 195). 
Miss Dolezal was born in Cleveland on July 4, 


1298, daughter of Charles Dolezal, Class of 1893. 
She taught in Cleveland and several suburbs, then 
did volunteer work at Cleveland City Hospital in 
addition to some tutoring and travel. For a while 
she was a teal estate salesman. She worked in the 
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development campaign for Oberlin College. 
Miss Dolezal is survived by a sister, Mrs. Harry 
G. Watson of Bay Village, Ohio. 


ETTER — Miss Ruby Jane Etter, 66, a former 
teacher of Latin and English at the high school in 
Greenville, Ohio, died in Wayne Hospital in that 
city on August 24, 1963, after a ten-day illness. 
She taught for 40 years in the public schools of 
Indiana and Ohio. The Greenville High School 


principal wrote, “‘We will miss her a great deal.” 


Miss Etter was born in Covington, Ohio, on 
October 12, 1896. She was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Business and _ Professional 


Women’s Club of Greenville, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and Pi Lambda Theta, honorary educational societies. 
There are no immediate survivors. 


19.2) 


TAYLOR — Miss Charlotte Anabel Taylor, 66, 
died in New Castle, Pennsylvania, on September 29, 
1963, after two years of suffering with cancer. She 
had retired in July 1962 after a life of devoted and 


excellent teaching of English. A friend wrote, *‘Her 


friends feel her loss deeply, for she was a fine 


person.”” , 

Miss Taylor was born on March 10, 1897, in 
Butler, Pennsylvania. Her teaching was done in 
Lennox, South Dakota, Altoona, Pennsylvania, and 


in New Castle, where she was a critic for practice 
teachers from Westminster College. 


Miss Taylor did graduate work at Pennsylvania 
State and Harvard Universities. She was active in 
the Methodist Church, served on its commission on 
education and sang in its choir. She was a member 
and past matron of the Shenango Chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star. Her love for music 
brought her into the New Castle Music Club and 
the Music Club Chorus. She was a member of 
national, state, and local educational associations. 
Two of her poems were published in National Poetry 
Anthology — ‘‘Thought for Today’? in 1960 and 
“The Greeting’ in 1961. 


Miss Taylor is survived by two aunts, Mrs. W. 
E. Snyder of Los Angeles and Mrs. Howard Abbey 
of Warren, Ohio. 
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MURBACH — Janet M. Murbach (E. Janet Mar- 
tindale), 66, died in Berea, Kentucky, on August 3, 
1963. She was born on January 30, 1897, in Kirt- 
land, Ohio. Her marriage in 1924 ended in divorce 
the following year. Mrs. Murbach studied at the 
Universities of Paris and Toulouse. She taught 
French and Latin in the high school in Archbold, 
Ohio, for a time, then went to the University of 
Kentucky at Lexington, to teach. Later she became 
professor of Romance languages at Eastern Kentucky 
State College in Richmond. 


Mrs. Murbach is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Orrill Martindale Smith, "13, four grandchildren, all 
in Butler, Kentucky, and a nephew, James Smith. 
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LEMMERMAN — Mrs. Paul Claflin Lemmerman 
(Gertrude Anne Budd), 57, died of cancer on 
October 14, 1963, at Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio. She and her husband traveled widely and she 
often gave talks and exhibited slides based on these 
travels. She was born on November 15, 1905, in 
Cleveland. She and Mr. Lemmerman, °28, were 
married on June 12, 1929. She was always active 


in the Cleveland-Oberlin Women’s Club. 


Mrs. Lemmerman is survived by her husband; a 
daughter, Mrs. Donald C. Mengle (Janet, 54); and 
a son, Harold B. °57, assistant professor of art at 
New Jersey State College. 


1931 

PRICE — Mr, Nathan Price, 44, died in Burling: 
ton, Vermont, on September 18, 1963. He was 
born on June 28, 1909, in Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Mr. Price served in the U. S. Navy, January 4, 
1943, to February 6, 1946. Prior to that he was 
accompanist and coach in New York City and made 
numerous concert tours. He was director for 24 
years of the Colony Opera, Schroon Lake, New 
York, and the Seagle Music Colony. After 1946 he 
again served as accompanist and coach in concert 
work with artists in this country and in Canada. 
He had frequent appearances in Town Hall and 
Carnegie Recital Hall in New YOrkmGity, Mr, 


Price has no immediate survivors. 


1937 


JOHNSTON — Mrs. Ronald Alexander Johnston 
(Alice Sperry MacCallum), 48, died on August 21, 
1963, in Salt Lake City, Utah. She suffered a heart 
attack while on vacation. Mrs. Johnston was born 
on February 16, 1915, in Simsbury, Connecticut. 
She and Ronald Johnston were married on July 28, 
1943. For three years, 1938-1941, she taught in 
and was secretary to the president of the Peirce 
Secretarial School in Boston. During the next three 
years she was legal secretary to a law firm in Port- 


land, Maine. Mrs. Johnston was active in PTA 
and local Boy Scout Work. She is survived by her 
husband, Col. Ronald A. Johnston, USAF, of 


Brookley Field, Mobile, Alabama; four sons, Ronald 
Jr., Rosswell, Clay, and Scott; four sisters; and her 
father. 


1939 


WALKER — The Reverend Charles C. Walker, 54, 
died on September 26, 1963. He was pastor of 
First Congregational Church in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Mr. Walker was born on May 9, 1909, in Newark, 
New Jersey. He was graduated from Lincoln Uni- 
versity in 1934 and received his B.D. from the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in 1939. On 
December 25, 1952, he married the former Geneva 
Roberts. 


Mr. Walker served in the armed forces as chaplain 
before becoming pastor of the Little Rock Church in 
1947. In 1950 he also became part-time chaplain at 
the VA Hospital in that city. He was a member of 


‘the board of the Dunbar Community Center, served 


on the Arkansas Council on Human Relations, was 
a member and vice president of the local Ministerial 
Association, the Mental Health Society, the Urban 
League, and the Housing Authority, and was on the 
beards of the last two. He was vice president of 
the local Scholarship Committee and chaplain of the 
Missouri Conference of Congregational Churches. 

Mr. Walker is survived by his wife, a 15-year-old 
son, and a 12-year-old daughter. 


1941 


BERNHARDT — Mrs. Marion Wallach Bernhardt 
(Marion Hilda Wallach), 32, died on December 30, 
1963, in Los Angeles, California. She was born in 
New York City on March 31, 1921. Mrs. Bern- 
hardt is survived by her daughter, Meredith, of 
Los Angeles; her mother, Mrs. Jennie Wallach of 
Millbrae, California; and a sister, Mrs. D. B. Magy 
‘(Gladys Wallach, *39), also of Millbrae. 


1950 


YODER — The Reverend Ingram Charles Yoder, 
35, died of cancer on October 26, 1963, in Falls 
City, Nebraska. He was born in Falls City on 
July 2, 1928. Mr. Yoder spent the summer of 
1950 in missionary training in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, then went to Chile to teach at Iquique English 
College until 1954. The school has 425 students 
from first through eleventh grades. They are trained 
as secretaries and bookkeepers in both English and 
Spanish. Mr. Yoder worked both as teacher and 
personal counselor and taught in the Sunday School. 
In 1954 he went to Drew University, receiving a 
B.D. degree in 1957. He then returned to Iquique 
as superintendent of the school. He had begun 
graduate work in Spanish literature at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1962-63, but was unable to continue 
because of his health. 


Mr. Yoder was also an accomplished violinist. He 
supplied pulpits and spoke at church meetings up to 
the time he became bedfast. His courage was brought 
to the attention of the United States Senate in 
remarks, later put into the Congressional Record, 


by Senator Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska. 


Mr. Yoder is survived by his wife, the former 
Delpha Jean Brackhahn, whom he married in 1955, 
and by two children, Kimberly Louise, 
1958, and Steven Amos, born in 1959, 


born in 


1959 

TUTTLE — Mrs. T(homas) Temple Tuttle (Joan 
Marilyn Yundt), 26, died in Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey, on August 19, 1963. She was born in Yeadon, 


Pennsylvania, on May 30, 1937. She and T. Tem- 
ple Tuttle, ‘55, were married on February 1, 1958. 
In her memory the Joan Yundt Tuttle Memorial 


Organ Fund was established at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Moorestown, Mrs. Tuttle is survived by 


her husband and their three children, Suzanne 
Maine, Pete m, and Px 3ruce. ” 
Flaine, Peter Jc Paul Bruce ASS 


oh 


Thais Thing of Giving ‘ 


“This thing of giving, I do not understand, any 
more than you do, but there is something about it N) 
that blesses us. . . . Those who give most, have 
most left. . . I believe that everyone that dries a tear 
will be spared the shedding of a thousand tears. . . . 
I believe that every sacrifice we make will so enrich 
us in the future that our regret will be that we did N) 


not sacrifice the more.... 


‘““Give—and somewhere, from out of the clouds, N}} 


or from the sacred depths of human hearts, a melody 


divine will reach your ears, and gladden all your 


days upon the earth.” 


Gerorce F, Bursa 


Courtesy Arnaud C. Marts, '10 — Marts & Lundy, Inc. 


